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THREE DAYS IN TIPPERARY. 

Ixose no time, my dear James, in letting you know 
the result of the business on which you employed me. 
Iknow how anxious you are to hear whether I have 
been the object of any outrage in consequence of my 
somewhat unpopular mission. I am glad to say that I 
am now safely at home, though not without adventure, 
as you will see by what I am about to relate. 
My poor wife was very uneasy when she heard that 
business obliged me to go to Nenagh, in the county of 
Tipperary. I did not much like the thoughts of a visit 
to that disturbed part of Ireland myself, but business 
could not be neglected; so I made all the necessary 
preparations for my journey. My wife—my poor Fanny 
=—could scarcely sleep for some nights previous to it; 
and when she did, she was harassed by terrific dreams. 
A few nights before I left her, I too was disturbed in 
my sleep with a horrible dream, out of which I wakened 
with a shock, my heart beating violently, and my nerves 
quite agitated. My wife, who had had her uncomfort- 
able visions too, was roused from them by hearing 
# loud groan from me. These were not favourable 
omens, though I tried to laugh at them; but I saw they 
Made a deep impression on my wife. The morning 
came for my departure; I despatched an early. break- 
fast, and then equipped myself for travelling. As I 
embraced Fanny, she whispered, ‘Take care of your- 
self, and do not venture out after night-fall while you 
are away.” 

My fellow-travellers amused me with strange stories 
of their hair-breadth escapes during the late elections 
in the county to which we were going, of desperate 
agrarian outrages and fierce attacks upon different in- 
dividuals residing there ;"in short, their discourse was 
not calculated to do away with the ideas I had formed 
of the lawless state of society in that quarter. Having 
thus supped full of horrors, I found myself at the door 
of the inn at Nenagh, where I parted from my compa- 
Rions. I gave my carpet-bag and valise to the waiter, 
who stood at the coach door, and then stepped out 
to follow him. A crowd of squalid beggars, vehement 
in their complaints, and clamorous in their demands, 
Were drawn up to impede my progress. However, 
Mropping halfpence here and there, an active scramble 
ensued, of which I availed myself, and pursued my way. 
Just ‘as I was entering the door, I felt my skirts pulled, 
, and I turned round expecting to see one of the beggars 
} Teturning to the charge. The biaze of the gas-light fell 
upon.the face and figure of a man who was evidently 
H not of them. He was equipped in a light-coloured 

frock-coat, closely buttoned up, except.in one point, into 
# Which his hand was suddenly thrust, as if to guard some 
) treasure or to grasp some weapon. His hat was slouched 
| over his face, but still did not altogether conceal his 


features, which were anything but prepossessing, and 
the expression they bore was still more unpleasant. A 
look of wild ferocity, mingled with a cunning inquisi- 
tiveness, struck me even in this cursory view. I shook 
my skirt, to be sure that he was not still clinging to it,: 
and soon found myself in a snug little apartment, where 
a waiter, bustling with alacrity, and overflowing with 
benevolence, busied himself to make me comfortable. 
‘What would I have?’ Anything the world contained 
seemed to be within my choice. Whatever fare I de- 
manded, should be produced. I might have wavered 
between a bird’s-nest from China and a buffalo’s-hump 
from Africa, till I had weighed in my mind the respec- 
tive merits of each, but, in compliment to the green 
fields of Erin, I asked for something of home manufac- 
ture, which sdon- appeared in the shape of a bottle of 
port, indebted, I am sure, for its fine colour and flavour 
to the blackberry hedges in the neighbourhood. A 
venerable fowl, which I concluded must have been 
grandfather or great-grandfather to the chickens men- 
tioned in the bill of fare, put my teeth and my powers 
of digestion oniliard duty. I made a pathetic appeal to 
John’s humane feelings on the subject. He assured me 
I should be better taken care of the next day. He said 
afew words certainly in commendation of the viands 
which had been laid before me, but admitted that they 
had been far surpassed by the endless variety of dainties 
which had been swept away by some hungry but most 
fortunate travellers, whose lucky stars had guided them 
to the house of entertainment before I arrived. He 
made fair promises for the. time to come, and then 
showed me to an exceedingly comfortable bed-room, 
where I enjoyed a profound sleep till nine o’clock the 
next morning. 

When I rose, I found that my trusty waiter had 
been as good as his word in the excellent breakfast 
which he had provided for me. That meal being speedily 
despatched, I set out to execute some of my business. I 
had scarcely walked twenty paces from the inn, when I 
felt a hand passed hastily but gently over my back. I 
was somewhat startled, and turned round, when I again 
beheld the man who had held me by the skirts as I 
entered the inn. His hand was now, as on the preced- 
ing evening, suddenly thrust into his bosom. The ad- 
vantage of broad daylight gave me an opportunity of 
examining his face and features more closely, and cer- 
tainly the clearer scrutiny did not leave a more favour- 
able impression. Straight black hair lay upon his low 
narrow forehead ; he had a most terrific squint, and a 
mouth pursed up so artificially, as to impress one im- 
mediately with the idea of duplicity. I quickened my 
pace, and in a few minutes looked back to see if he were 
gone ; but there he was, close at my heels. ‘He coloured 
slightly on seeing that I observed him, and squinted 
another way with all his might and main. I walked on. 
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clasps, and gave a chuckle and a smile, if I 
detestable exulting motion of his lips by 
He continued to follow me wherever I wen had 
go about two miles out of the town, still my tormen 
was behind me. I went to Sir William Maitland’s gate, 
my tormentor was still at my heels. I entered the 
avenue, and closed the gate after me, and still saw this 
incomprehensible being standing watching me. I hur- 
ried up to the house, and as my interview with Sir 
William was along one, I hoped to find him gone on 
my return. Sir William’s polite offer of his carriage to 
leave me in the town I accepted. I am not ashamed to 
confess that I did so, principally that I might escape 
from the man who was evidently dogging me wherever 
I went. I mentioned the circumstance to Sir William, 
and he advised me to be very much on my guard ; for, 
were it known that my business was in any way con- 
nected with the arrangements about land, there would 
in all probability be a hostile feeling against me, and 
he thonght it not unlikely that, if not actually known, 
this might be suspected, and would account for the 
watch which it was plain was kept over me. As I 
passed through the gate in Sir William’s chariot, I saw 
the ill-favoured wretch gaping at me. He gave a kind 
of half-smothered groan, and then had the audacity to 
pull off his hat in token of salutation. I cast what I 
intended should be a withering look on him, and took 
no notice of his pretended civility. He bounded over 
a hedge which separated the road from the fields, 
and I lost sight of him. I breathed more freely; and 
as I had desired the coachman to drive fast, I soon 
arrived at the inn. I looked out of the carriage- 
window, and the first object I saw was my tor- 
mentor. He was leaning against the rails, as if he 
had never moved all day. I felt provoked and irri- 
tated, and hastily brushed by him into the house. At 
six o'clock I again went out, as I had promised to 
dine with Mr Loftus, and there I found him still lean- 
ing on the rails in waiting for me. It was certainly un- 
ry unpleasant, to have him close to me in 


to be thus pursued by him in the dark. So, shaking my 
hand at him, I said, ‘ If you dare to follow me any longer, 
I will surely make you repent of it.’ I then went for- 
ward as fast as I could walk to Mr Loftus’s. I heard 
the fellow mutter, ‘I must take my measures ;’ words 
full of disastrous mystery. I felt my blood run cold, 
and my heart sink within me, as I thought how nearly 
impossible it was to escape the blow of the assassin, if 
once a victim was marked out. I heard a step after me 
the whole time I wa’ walking through the streets—now 
quickened, and now slackened according to my own 
pace ; it was not light enough to see the person plainly, 
but I knew too well who it was. On my return at night, 
I heard the same tread close upon my steps, and every 
t expected to be within the murderer’s grasp. 
was something in the whole appearance of this 
ing that filled me with disgust and apprehension. I 
thought I had seen him before, and yet it was strange that 
member distinctly where or when, his sin- 
i being likely to impress it on the memory. 
a vague and uneasy impression came upon my 


him, in the frightful dream which I had had previously 
to my journey ; and in my nervousness, or weakness, if 
you will have it, I felt like a doomed man. 

After I went to bed, I lay awake for a considerable 
i ing of my perilous situation, and wishing to 
be again safely with my dear Fanny. I had left a lamp 
burning in my room for greater security, and had seen 

was a bell at the head of my bed, so that 

did not fear any midnight attack, I at last fell 

do not exactly know how long I was in that 

I half wakened with a feeling of great un- 

easi I thought a heavy hand was laid upon my 
breast, and that I felt the cold breath of some person 
yself, and with a start 


clamation, and rang the bell violently; but I 
was in total darkness, the light having been suddenly 
extinguished. In a few moments two or three waiters, 
some half dozen of chambermaids, and my host, were by 
my bedside. I told my story in great agitation. I per- 
ceived it made no impression—no one had been met in 
the nothing in the room looked disturbed— 
the appeared to have gone out of itself—the house 
had been shut up long before. The landlord tried to per- 
suade me that I had been dreaming, or that I was sub- 
ject to the nightmare. I stoutly denied both charges; 
but at last I became pretty sure that my audience had 
come to the charitable conclusion that I must have gone 
to bed tipsy, and mistaken my own wild ravings for 
realities. Ins of meeting any sympathy the next 
morning for the shock I had received, I perceived the 
maids vainly endeavouring to suppress their tittering; | 
the waiters looking confused, as if they thought I would | 
be ashamed to look them in the face; the landlord ap- 
pearing in all the solemnity and displeasure of dignified 
silence. At length his feelings found audible vent, when | 
he invoked all the saints in heaven to bear witness to | 
the correct character of his house, on which he declared 
gentle or simple had never cast a slur before. He vehe- 
mently protested that I would be the ruination of him- 
self and his helpless little family if I spread bad reports | 
of it. When I suggested the expediency of taking up | 
my quarters elsewhere, he said I wanted to destroy an | 
honest hard-working man entirely. After the work | 
that had been made the night before, what would be 
said if I left the house, but that it was infested by ghosts | 
and robbers ?—it that had always been the resort of the 
first quality. Sure it wasn’t in the nature of a gentleman 
to send him and his poor little children to beggary. I | 
was conquered, and had to remain, being actually con- 
founded and ashamed to persist in a story which I had 
no means of substantiating. That it had been no dream 
or nightmare, I knew too well. I had felt the breath | 
and heavy hand of the person; I had almost touched 
his face as I jumped up in my bed. You, who know 
my temperate habits so well, will believe me that I com- | 
mitted no excess at the hospitable table of Mr Loftus; | 
and there was no reason to suppose that my senses were | 
in such a state as to deceive me. 

I determined to devote the rest of this day to my ac- | 
counts and letters, to be sent off to the metropolis early | 
the next morning. I did not stir out till my letters were | 
ready for the post-office, when I went to put them in | 
myself. I had scarcely gone more than fifty paces from 
the inn, when I heard some person running in breath- | 
less haste up the lane which I was just passing. He | 
was instantly at my side. I felt a sickness come over 
me as I again beheld the detestable wretch, and felt 
him almost touch me, as he slid close behind me. He 
kept in my track as near as he could without jostling 
against me. He looked on as I dropped my letters into 
the receiver; he almost trod upon my heels as I returned 
to the inn. He, however, made a sudden dart down the 
lane from which he had issued; I turned my eyes there. || 
It was fitted for the haunt of such a one as he who |if 
now passed along: its straggling houses were dismal, |} 


mind that I had seen him, or what strongly resembled 


; - | the ve 
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it appeared to me to be 
and assassins. 

The evening was closing in, and I went over to the 
window of the room in which I was to dine, to see how 
the weather promised. I again saw my hateful tor- 
mentor, by the fading light, stationed under my window. 
Isat down to my solitary meal heavy and dispirited. 
When the waiter had removed the cloth, I drew the 


threw myself back on the soft cushions, 
doze. The waiter entered, and told me 
was a man below who wished to speak to me. 
cluded it was a confidential person from Mr Loftus, 
who had asked me to take charge of a valuable parcel 
to Dublin. I desired him to send him in, and bid him 
shut the door, for I thought it best that no one should 
see the packet. The stranger entered, and advanced 
| towards me timidly and stealthily. He was close—the 

full glare of the fire fell upon his countenance—it was 
the fatal tormentor! I uttered a groan of horror, and 

prepared to put myself in a posture of defence. I ex- 
|| pected to see a pistol or a dagger drawn forth to des- 

me at once. 

‘ Avaunt!’ I exclaimed. ‘Tell me who and what you 
are, and why you thus persecute me?” 

‘I am,’ replied he in a subdued and hesitating tone, 
|| ‘a master tailor. I have followed you, sir, for these 
three days, in hopes of being able to take the pattern of 
|| the zephyr you wear out walking; but I could not do 
as I might wish; if I could, I would not have been so 
| bold as to intrude upon you. I never seen so nice a 
|| eut; and if you'd allow me, sir, to look at it in my hand, 
and measure it, you would put some pounds in the way 
of an industrious tradesman.’ 

The mystery was solved at once; my fears were dis- 
sipated ; and I could not but laugh heartily, as I am 
sure you will do, at the termination of my adventure. 
The fellow’s trade was certainly cutting and slashing, 
| but I was quite satisfied, as it was not to be exercised 

my person. I must not omit telling you that a 
friend of his, in the person of one of the waiters, had 
admitted him to my bed-room the night before, and he 
was just going to investigate the zephyr, which hung 
|| on the back of a chair by my bedside, when I awoke in 

such alarm. 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


|| Tue work of Mr David Buchanan—editor, we believe, 
of one of our Edinburgh newspapers—on the taxation 
and commercial policy of Britain,* may be considered an 
acceptable, as it is without doubt a creditable, contri- 
| bution to that department of our literature of which 
Adam Smith and Mr M‘Culloch are the acknowledged 
heads. Writing more for practical purposes than these 
great masters, Mr Buchanan deals more in details; but 
wherever principles are enunciated, they are clear, 
|| sound, and irresistible, and'as respects finance and 
banking, so simple and truthful, that the veriést tyro in 
economical science cannot fail to comprehend them. 
Much of the volume, by its bearing on political topics, 
lies beyond the scope or purpose of our pages, and must 
therefore be over in silence; but that portion 
|| which refers exclusively to mere trading policy, happily 
|| stands on another basis, and appears so worthy of being 
made generally known, that we venture on presenting a 
|| few of the more expressive passages. 

Mr Buchanan, like his illustrious prototype, Dr Adam 
Smith, is a zealous advocate for leaving commerce en- 
tirely alone, assured that legislative interference, where 
it may seem to many to be expedient, can prove only 
either nugatory or hurtful. It is by a perfectly free ex- 
change of commodities between nations that inequalities 

ean alone be corrected ; ‘ that the bounties of Providence 
| are distributed in a fair proportion among all nations; 
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Commercial Policy Great 
y David Buchanan. 1 vol. 8vo. Tait: Edinburgh. 1844. 


the diversified produce of the earth. is trade which 
brings to northern countries all the varied luxuries of 
more favoured climates ; which spreads the festive board 
with wine, the most precious cordial and restorative 
which the earth produces ; with tea or coffee, the favou- 
rite luxuries of every class, brought from the remotest 
parts of the earth ; kinds; and with 
numerous other articles of luxury or use. It is by means 
of trade that the national stock of northern countries is 
enriched with all the rare and delicate productions which 
are matured under a tropical sky; with the vegetable 
oils in all their variety ; with balsams, perfumes; many 
rare herbs, precious in the healing art; with fragrant 
essences, which recruit the shattered nerves; and with 
all that is ornamental either in dress or furniture. 

‘Trade,’ our author continues, ‘ being in this manner a 
free exchange among nations, or among individuals, of 
their respective produce, it is clear that all devices for 
its encouragement which impede this free exchange, 
whether they be bounties bribing foreigners to buy, or 
protecting duties hindering them to sell, must be pre- 
judicial to its true interests. The only encouragement 
which trade requires is a free market for its produce, 
in which the best articles will always command a ready 
sale. This is the true incentive to industry and skill; 
and it is to thwart this natural arrangement, and to dis- 
courage the sale of such articles, that bounties are given, 
or protecting duties imposed. It is to countervail the 
superiority of the skilful workman, or the natural ad- 
vantages of climate, that his goods, or the produce of 
particular countries which is cheaper and better than 
any other, are loaded with duties, that their sale may 
be impeded by an artificial rise of price, and that the 
consumer may be compelled to buy the produce of do- 
mestic industry, though dearer and inferior in quality ; 
and bounties are founded on precisely the same prin- 
ciple. Their object is, in like manner, to force the sale 
of inferior articles, and with this view to make up out 
of the public purse to the seller that remunerating price 
which he could not obtain from their sale in a free. mar- 
ket. This, then, is the nature of bounties and of pro- 
tecting duties. It is not against violence and injustice 
that protection is sought, but against ingenuity and 
skill. Protecting duties, as well as bounties, are im- 
posed for the benefit of the ignorant and incapable; and 
it is because they are ignorant and incapable that 
require either bounties to encourage them, or duties to 
protect them. Where the workman at home, or the 
climate, furnishes a better article than can be got from 
abroad, no protection is required. It is only where the 
home are inferior to the foreign articles, and therefore 
do not sell, that it becomes necessary, by means of pro- 
tecting duties, or by bounties, to force a sale; by which 
we tax the many for the benefit of the few, depress in- 
genious industry, and actually hold out a bounty on in- 
dolence and rapacity. To buy cheapest, and to sell 
dearest, is the inalienable privilege—the Magna Charta 
of commerce, which repudiates all interference between 
the buyer and the seller. Such manufactures as cannot 
stand their ground without protection, should be left to 
their fate; and, if they should decay, the capital and 
industry which they employed will flow naturally into 
other and more profitable channels.’ 

From these principles in the abstract, he to 
notice a few of the oddities in England’s commercial 
policy. ‘The commercial code of Great Britain pre- 
sents a continued violation of those clear, and now un- 
disputed maxims. Her ancient policy, like that of the 
other European states, was fo on monopoly. Her 
import duties were framed on this narrow notion, that 
it is profitable to sell and not to buy, though wholly 
inapplicable to the concerns of a great nation, and en- 
tirely at variance with the principles of trade, which is 
wenn by competition, and by the freest exchange 

ween nations as between individuals. The produce 
of labour, as well as the produce of land, was accordingly 


protected against foreign competition either by prohi- 
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bitions or by heavy duties. The minute restraints that 
were imposed on the free exercise of industry by the 
legislators of those days are absurd, vexatious, and im- 
practicable. No satirist, indulging his genius for cari- 
cature, could have imagined anything more ridiculous 
than many of these officious interferences, not only with 
the freedom of trade, but with the concerns of et 
life. Numerous and complicated statutes regulated all 
the staple manufactures of the country; such as linen, 
woollen, and silk; the exact lengths and breadths of the 
cloths; the mode of sorting the yarn and of weaving it; 
the weaver to give security for weaving according to 
law. The bleaching of linen was placed under the 
charge of the magistrate, who might summon the ser- 
vants employed to give information if any breach of 
the law occurred in carrying on the business; and the 
restrictions by which the silk trade was regulated were 
numerous, absurd, and truly mischievous. The manu- 
facture of stockings was regulated in the minutest points 
of shape and size; also the making of hats. Not ene | 
the importation, but the wearing of any article whic 
could interfere with the sale either of silk or woollen 
goods, was forbidden by numerous laws. ‘There are no 
less than four severe and solemn acts proscribing, for 
the benefit of the silk manufacture, under heavy penal- 
ties, the weaving or the making “of any button or 
button-holes of cloth, serge, drugget, or other cloth ;” 
and as this act had been evaded by the unforeseen prac- 
tice of making and binding button-holes with cloth, 
serge, &c. a subsequent act extends the penalty to the 
wearer of those dangerous buttons. The wearing of 
any printed, stained, or dyed calico was prohibited 
under a penalty of L.5, to be given to the informer; 
cambrics and French lawns under a like penalty of L.5, 
to the informer; to which penalty any milliner making 
up the prohibited articles was liable. Examples with- 
out number might be multiplied of the same mistaken 
interference by law in matters that can only be regu- 
lated by the discretion of individuals. 

‘The trade of the colonies has always been strictly 
monopolised for the benefit of the mother country, and 
their Comestic industry was held in the same thraldom. 
The length to which this commercial tyranny was car- 
ried, is hardly credible in the presentday. The exercise 
of mechanical industry was rigidly proscribed in all her 
dependencies by Great Britain ; acts, innocent, and even 
praiseworthy, as conducing to the general prosperity, 
were treated as crimes, and branded with disgrace, in 
the suicidal code of monopoly. The same spirit which 
at home classed the exporters of wool with felons, ruled 
the commercial concerns of the colony. The settlers 
were hardly allowed to fashion their own produce for 
use after the rudest methods. They were encouraged 
to till the ground, but prohibited from manufacturing 
its produce, on which British industry was to be em- 
ployed at home. The exercise of mechanical skill was 
prohibited by fines and penalties—the rewards, under 
this perverted system, of ingenious industry. Manu- 
factures seldom flourish in a new colony, being retarded 
by the want of capital and the high price of labour. 
Yet, when they first began to make their appearance 
among the active and enterprising colonists of North 
America, the rich merchants of Britain took the alarm, 
and, with a malignant jealousy, they used all oes in- 
fluence to blight those early fruits of successful 
they demanded and obtained from the legislature sionh | oxen 
laws for the purpose of crushing the rising trade of their 
own colonies; and acts were passed proscribing such 
manufactures, under heavy penalties, as in any degree 
interfered with the perm Am of the mother country. 
The making of hats was prohibited; every forge or fur- 
nace for smelting iron was declared to be a “ common 
nuisance ;” to be abated on complaint to the governor, 
who, on refusing to act, incurred a penalty of L.500. 
Many other examples might be given of the same nar- 
row spirit. a remnants of this barbarous injustice 
yet linger in the modern code of Britain, which still 
prohibits, by heavy duties, the West India planter from 


refining his own sugar, which is accordingly brought to | to 
British ships for behoof of the 
at home. 

On the subject of the modern colonial trade, Mr Bu- 
chanan shows, in a subsequent chapter, to what a serious 
prosperity restrained, by the possession of colonies. ‘It 
is now generally acknowledged,’ says he, ‘that colonies 
are no real advantage to the mother country. The 
monopoly of the trade is a positive injury to both 
parties, to the dependent as well as the parent state; 
and the sovereignty, however it may flatter the national | 
vanity, brings with it no solid benefit. The undue im- 
portance attached by Great Britain to her American 
colonies, was fully proved by the event. The wisest | 
statesmen were impressed with the notion, that the loss 
of this great empire, the brightest ornament, as it was | 
styled, of the British crown, would be a serious blow to | 
the national prosperity. How entirely has the subse- 
quent prosperity of the country belied those vain fears, 
The loss of America has in no degree a the com- 
mereial greatness of Britain ; it has rather redounded | 
to her advantage.’ In support of these assertions, our | 
writer shows that the trading monopoly for which 
colonies are usually maintained are either nugatory 
orfnjurious. ‘ Where it confines the merchant to the 
markets which abound in all he requires, in which he 
can buy cheapest and sell dearest, it will then only be 
nugatory. It will really impose no restraint. The law 
will only prescribe the channel into which trade would 
of itself naturally flow.’ On the other hand, the mono- 
poly will be injurious where it =< either party— 
colony or mother country—to buy from the dearest 
instead of cheapest, and pra most preferable 
At present, the monstrous monopoly of the 
British sugar trade insured to the West Indies, takes 
between five and six millions of pounds sterling from 
the pockets of the people of Great Britain—no doubt 
partly to compensate these colonies for restrictions with 
which they, in their turn, have unnecessarily been bur- 
dened ; but the loss is not the less cunth ty bolle thus 
rendered complex. 

On this subject Mr Buchanan sums up by observing, 
that in the most practical, as well as abstract point of 
view, ‘ prohibitions and restrictions are injurious to the 
trade of all countries; but in the case of Britain they 
are peculiarly impolitic: because, from her superiority 
over other nations in art and industry, her manufactures | 
need no protection. They are cheaper and better than 
those that are brought from abroad; and hence obtain | 
a preference in the market without the aid of protect- 
ing duties. Of all nations, Great Britain had the least | 
reason to follow this perverted policy. Her manufac- | 
tures have flourished in consequence of her vast capital | 
and superior skill; and seeing that they have always 
made their way in other countries, and that the foreign | 
manufacturer is undersold in his own market, how un- | 
re is it to protect them by discriminating duties | 
against foreign competition at home. That other coun- 
tries should protect their inferior artisans, in their un- 
equal rivalry with British skill, is a natural though mis- | 
taken policy. But all that Britain ought to desire, is a 

i id and no go and, in place of imposing re- 
strictions on _— ‘interest is rather to impress on 
other nations the opposite policy, both by precept and 


ee to the book itself for much that is in- 
structive on banking, currency, and commercial specu- 
lation, confining ourselves to the following passages on 
the cause of convulsions. ‘ The cause is 
obviously the undue extension of credit; and the effect 
will always follow, wherever, from the superabundance 
of capital, credit is carried to excess, These calamities 
originate in misplaced confidence—in this, as in all 
other cases, the great cause of commercial ruin; and 
which may take place, as in point of fact it has often 
taken place, when the currency consisted entirely, or 
nearly so, of the precious metals. In every industrious 
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community capital naturally increases. “ It is the accu- 
mulated produce of land and labour, the surplus which 
remains over the annual consumption. It has been ac- 
cumulating in this country, and throughout Europe, for 
centuries. The labour of the industrious classes has 
annually produced a greater quantity of goods of every 
description than has been consumed ; and by this con- 
stant addition, the national stock has increased to its 
present vast amount. Peace conduces to the increase 
of capital, as war to its dissipation. Capital being the 
produce of industry, the greater the proportion of those 
who produce to those who consume, the more rapidly 
will it increase; as, on the other hand, it will be more 


| quickly wasted, according to the proportion which the 


consumers bear to the producers. ar, accordingly, 
which converts a large portion of productive labourers 
into soldiers and sailors, who consume without reproduc- 
ing, impairs the national capital, and renders it scarce ; 
while peace, on the other hand, disbanding this crowd 
of unproductive labourers, and setting them to work, 
the effect of their industry is soon visible in the increase 
of the national stock, and in the reduced rate of interest, 
which is invariably high during war, as it is always sure 
to fall with the return and continuance of peace. It is, 
accordingly, in a season of prosperity and peace that 
capital accumulates more rapidly, and that overflowing 
in the remotest extremities of the kingdom; and in all 
the channels of trade, it is daily found more difficult to 
lay it out with any chance of profit. With this increas- 
ing difficulty of investment, the capitalist not only lowers 
the rate of interest, but makes fewer scruples about the 
security. Commercial confidence thus necessarily joe 2d 
pace with the progress of wealth. Money is more easily 
obtained, and more readily invested ; and it is this faci- 
lity of credit which gives a dangerous impulse to mer- 
cantile enterprise ; which sets afloat daring schemes and 
doubtful undertakings; and brings forward, in every 
branch of trade, a host of projectors, who, with borrowed 
funds, plunge into bold and reckless speculations, over- 
looking, in their eagerness for the prize, all the fatal 
hazards that beset the unwary adventurer in the lottery 
oftrade. In this ferment of speculation, all schemes of 
domestic improvement, the construction of bridges, roads, 
| eanals, railroads, which absorb the superabundant capital 
| of the country, as well as foreign loans, with numerous 
} other rash projects, find ample support from the over- 
flowing funds, and the ardent projecting spirit of the 
times. Commerce, in the meantime, presents the show 
of outward prosperity ; everywhere is heard the din and 
bustle of business and speculation ; industry flourishes in 
all its branches ; and all things appear to go on smoothly. 
But deep and extensive ruin lies hid under this deceit- 
ful calm. The vast superstructure of commercial deal- 
ing, which shows so fair outwardly, does not rest on any 
solid foundation of real capital; it is chiefly reared up 
on speculation. The proper business of commerce is to 
convey, by the speediest process, the rude produce of 
the soil, through all its various and necessary stages, 
from the cultivator to the consumer. This is the quiet 
and orderly channel in which trade regularly flows. 
The produce of the land is sold to the wholesale mer- 
chant, by him to the manufacturer, by him to the mer- 
chant who keeps a large store of goods, by him to the 
retail dealer, who finally sells to the consumer. This 
is the regular beaten track of trade, from which, in 
proportion as it deviates, it becomes insecure. Butin a 
season of high confidence and active speculation, large 
quantities of goods are intercepted in their way to the 
consumer ; are bought at high prices, and stored up, in 
the vain hope that prices will still be higher. The 
speculators thus not only increase their stock,.but raise 
the price; and the consequence of this extra demand 
for goods is, that a large stock is accumulated, not for 
immediate use, but on speculation, and at a high price, 
beyond the wants of the consumer. This artificial rise 
in the amount and value of the national stock, which 
occasions ultimately a vast loss when prices fall to their 
former level, or below it, is the consequence of extrava- 


gant speculations; and it gives rise to a complicated 
mass of transactions resting on credit, and kept afloat 
by a floating mass of fictitious bills, drawn and re-drawn 
in a continual circle. So long as a high state of confi- 
dence remains, so long as the speculators are supplied 
with ample funds on easy terms, and on long-dated 
bills, the system may be supported, the external show 
of prosperity may be maintained; the mercantile com- 
munity may still slumber on in a false security, and 
ruined traders may continue still farther to spin out the 
long thread of their ruinous speculations, but sooner or 
later the day of reckoning will come; the flimsy fabric 
will at last totter to its fall; and when this occurs, 
when the mine at last explodes, then will be seen, from 
the wide-wasting ruin which takes place, to what an 
extent commerce has been previously undermined. Nu- 
merous and fatal bankruptcies, shaking the commercial 
world to its centre, will at once dispel the dream of 
blind confidence in which the most wary have been 
lulled; and suspicion, starting as from a trance, will 
cause every man to doubt his neighbour; the banks 
will contract their credit; and panic, scarcity of money, 
distrust spreading far and wide, will level with the 
ground every establishment that does not rest on a basis 
of real wealth. In the general wreck, capital will be 
lost to a vast amount; and in many cases even the 
wealthiest merchants will share in the common ruin. 
Such, then, is the nature of those calamities; those 
storms which burst forth in a season of apparent pro- 
sperity, and in a moment blight the fairest hopes of 
commerce; and the immediate cause is the sudden and 
extensive shifting of property from one hand to another, 
occasioned either by misplaced confidence, or by the 
alternate rise and depreciation of the national stock to 
a vast amount. Now, this may overtake any country 
where credit prevails, and where it is carried to excess, 
or where doubtful speculations are undertaken. An 
over-issue of paper is no way essential to the fatal re- 
sult—it is not a n element in the scene of ruin. 
Money may be lent where it may be lost to any amount, 
without the intervention of paper; and where this 
takes place, commercial distress will necessarily follow, 
whether the currency consist of paper or the precious 


THE THREE KINGDOMS* 


Tue Viscount D’Arlincourt, a French nobleman of the 
old school, visited Great Britain and Ireland last year, 
and having recorded his adventures as they occurred, 
has now published them. The opinions and ideas 
formed by an intelligent foreigner from a tour in our 
own country and a mixture with its people, are al- 
ways useful, as placing our national peculiarities in such 
lights as make them evident to ourselves. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, less instruction than amusement 
will be gleaned; the viscount being of far too senti- 
mental a temperament to describe objects and persons 
as they exist in stern reality, for so poetical is his nature, 
that he throws a veil of romance over the most common- 
place things. He possesses, moreover, a vein of plea- 
santry, which, though extremely entertaining, creates a 
suspicion that here and there a little truth is sacrificed 
to effect—the effect produced by a well-turned sentence 
or a brilliant remark. 

The traveller started from Ostend in the summer of 
1843. On entering the river Thames, he remarks— It 
is impossible not to be struck with admiration when 
we approach a great town by a broad river. During 
eight leagues, one passes between an alley of shipst—a 


* Les Trois Royaumes, par le Viscount D’Arlincourt. Paris: 1844. 
+ More than twenty miles of ships! This is an exaggeration. The 
‘ alley’ of vessels ends short of Greenwich, which is only five miles 


from London bridge. 
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maritime forest, the greater part of the masts rising 
higher and straighter than the most gigantic trees. In 
every part there is a restlessness, an agitation, a com- 
merce, an activity, a hollaballoo (tohu-bohu), it is impos- 
sible to describe. The magnificent hospital of Greenwich 
(pronounced Grinitche)* is the first public monument 
which presents itself. Thence, to the place of debarka- 
tion, our steamer could only be navigated with the utmost 
caution between the myriads of vessels, boats, wherries, 
and skiffs, which traverse the river in every direction. I 
tried to count the boats which accompanied or crossed 
our vessel, but I soon found the task impossible; the 
number exceeded my skill in numeration. Unfortu- 
nately, the fog produced from coal-smoke, which spread 
itself above my head in a kind of reddish veil, tempered 
my admiration. All this commercial activity in the 
clouds—without sun, and under a firmament which hid 
the sky—created in me a sombre wonder, a splendid 
gloom. My enthusiasm took cold. Yet, in casting 
one’s eyes around, what vast fields for reflection pre- 
sent themselves? Thousands of vessels, connecting the 
commerce of the whole world, carrying colossal for- 
tunes, and which had arrived from the four quarters of 
the globe. I recollected my entrance the year before 
into St Petersburg by the Neva, and compared the 
two scenes; but how little did they resemble each 
other! The approach to St Petersburg, by way of 
Cronstadt, is chiefly remarkable for the grandeur of 
the stream, and the quantity of the palaces, temples, 
colonnades, and cupolas on its banks. The entrance to 
London by water, on the contrary, does not present 
any other noticeable edifice, or remarkable monument, 
than Greenwich hospital. The houses which border 
the Thames are smoked, dirty, ill-built, and nearly 
all inhabited by the working-classes. Nothing is con- 
secrated to the fine arts: all is sacrificed to trade and 
industry: it is not a question of poetry, but of com- 
merce: the queen of the sea appears to be unwilling to 
condescend to adorn herself. She knows that if the 
fancy were to seize her, she has genius and wealth 
enough to monumentalise the whole of her banks; and 
this conviction seems to suffice. But if, on the one 
hand, viewed for the sake of gigantic buildings and pic- 
turesque scenes, the approach to St Petersburg by the 
Neva possesses far higher claims to admiration, yet how 
immense its inferiority in a commercial and industrial 
aspect! In this respect there is no other place that can 
be compared to London.’ The sight of the various 
docks warms up the excitable viscount to a state of in- 
tense enthusiasm.+ ‘ How is it possible to regard these 
docks coldly! where the real, pushed to the ne plus 
ultra of the grand, ends by reaching the poetic. Here, 
where nothing but the highest objects meet the eye, 
one cannot suppress the high-wrought expressions which 
rise to the lips. Enthusiasm and imagination are not 
solely excited by the countries where palms flourish, 
and where they wore nothing but wreaths and chaplets. 
The furnace of the Cyclops has its poetry as well as the 
garden of Armida; and amongst the grandeurs of this 
world, commerce has its glories!’ 

Soon after the traveller's arrival in London, he had 


** We know,’ adds the traveller in a note, ‘ that English words 
are not pronounced as they are written. ‘‘ Thus,” said a wag, “in 
London, when they set down Solomon, they pronounce it Nebu- 
chadnezzar.”’ This jest comes with an ill grace from a Frenchman. 


Frenchman's account of them in No. 568 of our former series. 


the honour of being invited to a state ball at Bucking- | 
ham palace, the splendours of which seem to have nearly 
turned his brain; for he speaks of it in such superla- 
tives, that it is often not easy to catch his meaning. He 
gives, however, more sober accounts of his visits to 
some of the English aristocracy ; these were few, for he 
was anxious to start for Ireland. 

While in Dublin, the Viscount d’Arlincourt dined at 
Palmerston House, the residence of Lord Donough- | 
more, formerly Colonel Hutchinson, who, at the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, assisted, in company with Sir 
Robert Wilson, in the celebrated escape of General 
Lavalette ; concerning which, the guest heard the par- 
ticulars from his lordship’s own lips. It will be remem- 
bered that Lavalette, cast into prison and condemned 
to be guillotined, escaped by exchanging clothes with 
his wife, who came to visit him for that purpose. He 
remained concealed in Paris twelve days, but at the 
end of that time went to the lodgings of Colonel 
Hutchinson, who, with Sir Robert Wilson, had agreed 
to aid his flight into England, and had previously || 
provided relays of horses to the frontiers of France. |) 
Some parts of the following narrative are, so far as 
we know, quite new:—‘ All was ready; the flight | 
was to have commenced at daybreak. Lavalette did not 
lie down, but Hutchinson reposed near him on a settee. 
Suddenly, about midnight, several violent blows of a 
hammer were heard from the outer door; the general 
rose, and cried, “ All is lost; they have come to arrest 
me!” Then, recovering his firmness, he drew forth his 
pistols, cocked them, and exclaimed with the greatest 
coolness, “ Colonel, I will not die on the scaffold!” It 
was, however, nothing but a false alarm. The noise 
had been made by a drunken man, and no harm came 
of it. At dawn he put on the costume of an English 
general officer; but unhappily, he had a long beard, 
which the English never wear. Moreover, he was unable 
to shave himself; and as it would have been imprudent 
to have sent for a barber, Hutchinson undertook the 
office, and took off his beard. An uncovered cabriolet 
waited at the door; Lavalette mounted with Captain 
Wilson : while the colonel, dressed as an aid-de-camp, 
galloped in front to the barrier of Clichy. There he 
boldly cried to the guard, “ An English general officer! 
present arms!” ‘The soldiers instantly formed in line, 
and military honours were paid to a fugitive on whose 
head a price was set. : 

* At the gates of a town further on, Hutchinson en- 
countered an officer of gens-d’armes and his escort, who 
were in search of Lavalette. He gave his friend up for 
lost ; but went straight to the gendarme, and called to 
him. “ Comrade,” he said, “I precede an English gene- 
ral, who will be here to change horses presently ; but I 
am exhausted with hunger and fatigue ; would you show | 
me where I can get breakfast ?” 


ducted Hutchinson to a neighbouring restaurant. 
“T should,” said the colonel, “ take it as a favour if you 
would breakfast with me without ceremony. 


ward they 
is concluded ;” and he cordially held out his hand. 
ners, accepted it, and sat down at the table. 
“ Between ourselves,” remarked Hutchinson, “ your 
emperor is a great man.” ‘The colonel had felt his 
way, and knew the effect these words would produce. 


“ How glorious ! yet how unfortunate !” 


time Lavalette 


changed horses, and passed on without 


“Most willingly,” replied the officer; and he con- | 


are but two great nations in the world—France and 
England ; ew | have long been enemies, but hencefor- | 
ill be friends. Let us shake hands—the | 


e French officer, charmed with his courteous man- jj 


“ Ay, that he is!” cried the gendarme in a transport. | 


“To the health of Napoleon,” exclaimed the English- | 
man, presenting his glass. The French officer rose— | oa 
tears stood in his eyes while he drank. During this | 
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danger. Hutchinson and his new friend embraced and 


‘The weather was dark and rainy, so that the tele- 
graphs of the day were illegible; and the fugitive and 
his liberators arrived at Compiégne. Against the inn 
where they changed horses they saw a placard which 
contained a description of the fugitive. “My lord, 
behold that advertisement,” cried the pretended aid- 
de-camp to the false officer, “ you perceive they have 
not caught that vagrant Lavalette; where the deuce 
has he hidden himself, the rascal ?” 

‘ A little while after, Lavalette got clear off. 

‘ Hutchinson returned to Paris, and as he entered the 
Rue St Helder, he bought of a street ballad-monger an 
account of “the execution of Lavalette’s effigy.” The 
rest is well known: he was arrested, imprisoned, tried 
before the court of assize, and confronted with the officer 
of gens-d’armes whom he had so successfully deceived. 
He was defended by Dupin; but the result was an im- 
prisonment of eight months and 20,000 francs of ex- 

; still, these days of peril and agitation are counted 
by Lo Donoughmore amongst his most pleasing re- 
miniscences.’ 

An excursion to the Seven Churches gave the author 
some idea of the pitiable condition of the Irish pea- 
santry, which must have a striking effect upon a fo- 
| reigner, and one by no means flattering to this empire. 
| ‘We set out on a beautiful day for this celebrated spot 
(the Seven Churches). The distance was great—seven 
| or eight leagues amongst the mountains; part of which 
was traversed on horseback, and part by carriage. We 
at first passed through the Valley of the Rocks, a sterile 
and arid place. I noticed with pain the poor Irish who 
came in.our way; they presented 2 lamentable spec- 
tacle. Never did I behold such a profusion of rags; yet 
they exhibited few marks either of suffering or priva- 
tion. I could hardly account for the freshness and ap- 
— of health which they displayed ; for these un- 

ate people, ill-clothed and ill-lodged, live upon little 
else than potatoes, and can get but few of them unless 
when the season is favourable. I entered a hut, and 
felt nothing but disgust; indigence and filth reigned 
there in the highest degree. Not a single household 
utensil was to be seen, nor indeed articles which are 
necessary to the most miserable existence; but what 
struck me most was an image, close to a Madona 
carved in wood, and—I could hardly believe what I saw 
—a portrait of Napoleon! ‘The visit hindered my ap- 
proach to the Seven Churches; but we at length arrived 
through a most wretched and solitary region.’ This 
antique and romantic spot has been so often described, 
that we need not repeat the viscount’s details; we pass 
therefore to an amusing scene with the guide at the 
Grotto of St Kevin. ‘This guide, as we visited each of 
the ruins, recounted its history anterior to St Kevin. 
At first, the melancholy feelings which oppressed me 
caused the man’s blunders and historical pleasantries 
to be irksome; but catching the national spirit of the 
Irish, I soon joined in the hilarity which he ~ 
voked. Diving far back into the history of the holy 
valley of the Seven Churches, he discoursed of times past, 
when the world was in a very different condition to 
what it is at present. I give a specimen of his annals ; 
it is he who speaks, I only repeat. “ Your honour will 
in the first place understand that Fi ul was in 
those times the king of the country. This was long 
before the Danes from the shores of the Mediterranean 
invaded Ireland. Finmacoul, an immense giant, was as 
wise as.Socrates; he went to school with the prophet 
Jeremiah about the time of the siege of Jerusalem.” 
As I could see history was the guide’s hobby, I pre- 
tended to listen with the most serious attention. Having 
read a great deal, and thus filled his head with great 
names and events, he confounded them all with the 
utmost sincerity. He saw that I was a stranger, and, 
|| Convinced of his talents as a narrator, he was but too 
#|| happy to display before me the extent of his learning. 
| “ It was Finmacoul,” he continued, “who constructed the 


Giant’s Causeway, which your honour will doubtless go 
and see in the north of Ireland. There was a noble 
work! He also built himself a church here, like St 
Kevin; which, after all, was better than paving the sea 
with columns: for Finmacoul was in the long-run an 
excellent Catholic, and proved it; for as there were in 
his time no priests in Ireland, he went to hear the holy 
mass performed at Ephesus.” “The holy mass,” I re- 
if you please?” “ About 500 
years before the Christian era.” 

“Wonderful! Go on!” 

“One day the giant, while from vespers, 
found himself in the company of two young strangers, 
brothers of good family, and who spoke much in praise 
of Ireland. They were called Romulus and Remus.” 
Here a burst of laughter somewhat scandalised the his- 
torian; but he persevered, and after claiming a certain 
poet, called Ossian, as a relation of Finmacoul, and 
making Odin and Thor hob-and-nob with him in 
whisky on the mountains of the Seven Churches, the 
erudite guide winds up withalegend. “Here,” he said, 
while pointing to a mutilated cross, “a cannon-ball has 
broken the stone. Does not your honour also perceive 
a couple of horse-shoes perfectly imprinted in the gra- 
nite? Well, in former times, a villager having been 
suspected of stealing a mule, St Kevin said to the ac- 
cused, pass the animal over that stone; if it leave no 
mark, you are innocent. The peasant obeyed, but the 
mule made marks with his shoes as distinctly as if he 
had trodden upon wax. ‘This proved the rider cul- 
pable, and he was executed.” 

The viscount took the beaten track through the north 
of Ireland to Scotland. After visiting the most cele- 
brated scenes of the Western Highlands, D’Arlincourt 
reached, in Glenstrath-farrar, a cave in which Charles 
Edward was, according to common re’ concealed 
during his escape after the battle of Culloden. The 
peculiarly dramatic and essentially French manner in 
which the whole scene is described, are highly amusing. 
After climbing over rugged rocks, and overcoming other 
obstacles, the traveller arrived at ‘a gloomy excavation, 
a sort of gulf, without light to see, or a ladder to de- 
scend by. “It is here,” said my Highland guide. “ But 
how to descend?” I demanded. ‘On my shoulders,” he 
replied; “there are crevices in the rocks, and I know 
where to place my feet, though I cannot see. Come! 
the prince descended this way.” “ Poor Charles Ed- 
ward!” I cried. Macrea (the guide), pleased with my 
exclamation, seized me, and carried me as he would a 
feather. The Samson of the mountains had broken the 
rocks of granite to make a so much was he 
delighted to conduct a friend of the Stuarts to the cave 
of Prince Charles. We arrived there at last. A ray 
of light glistened against one of the walls of the subter- 
ranean habitation, and I perceived a sort of basin cut 
in the bottom of the rock, which contained water. 
“ This water never dries up,” said the guide. “ Whence 
does it flow?” I asked. “No one knows,” he replied ; 
“Heaven sent it for the prince. The little reservoir 
has always remained full since the time the prince re- 
freshed his lips; it comes from a consecra’ 4 
I said no more. Of this water had Charles Edward 
drank. I did the same. 

‘I remained for some minutes in this sombre caverng 
and sought the spot where the descendant of kings had 
slept: I seated myself on it: and by the feeble _ 
which descended towards me, I began to write. 
guide regarded me with surprise, anxious to find out 
what I traced in the little book which lay open on my 
knees. “I am writing about the prince,” I said; “and 
what I write will be read in France.” 

“ And you will praise him?” exclaimed young Macrea ; 
“and do you love him as we do?” His eyes were suf- 
fused with tears. I could have embraced him. This 
hereditary loyalty, this worship of monarchy, this love, 
always devoted, for the prince who had defended his 
fathers (!), seemed to me touching and noble! I stretched 
my hand towards him cordially. “You are a fine fel- 
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low!” I exclaimed. “I would that every Frenchman 
resembled you; though, Macrea, my country is not 
without faithful spirits.” We left the cave. I was 
already as much attached to Macrea as to an old friend ; 
his sentiments had made us brothers. He felt, also, 
without expressing it, that a sympathy existed between 
us; for, approaching Mrs F—— (the lady whom the 
viscount was visiting), he took her apart, and said in a 
low voice—“I have a famous mountain terrier, and 
wish to present it to this gentleman. It is not much, 
though it is all I possess in the world. Ask him to 
accept of it.”. It was now, my turn to feel the tears in my 
eyes. “ Thank-you, Macrea!” I replied—* Thank you. 
I shall never forget this offer, nor this moment. Would 
that I could accept of your dog!—a symbol of fidelity 
‘given by a Scotch Highlander ; this I should cherish as 
‘a precious gift. But, far from my home, I should lose 
it on my way, and what a misfortune that would be! 
Macrea, I will write your name in my book, near to 
that of Charles Edward!” 

“Oh, give me also yours!” interrupted the Highlander. 
I subscribed, and gave it to him.’ 

We are sorry to make a remark derogatory to so 
much fine enthusiasm, but it certainly is a matter highly 
doubtful if Charles Edward ever occupied this cave; an 
accurate account of his wanderings states the neigh- 
bouring vale of Strathglass as the most northerly point 
which he reached on that occasion, and this place is to 
the south of Glenstrath-farrar. 

At this part of the viscount’s northern tour he hears 
of the brothers Stuart, two gentlemen of ‘ ingeltigénce, 
talent, and the most elegant appearapee and manners,’ 
-who reside in a romantic island jin-the river, yo and 
are understood to be grapdchildren of Prince C 
He visits their house, but finds them absent, and only 
makes their acquaintance afterwards in Edinburgh. We 
more than half fear that the lively Frenchman makes a 
trespass here upon the delicacy of the private life of two 
men who, although their external demeanour is calcu- 
lated to attract an unusual degree of attention, are known 
to be as modest and amiable as they are ingenious and 
accomplished. But as the deed is done, it may not be 
greatly amiss if we observe, in the present place, that the 
viscount’s story represents these gentlemen as possessing 
documents capable of establishing their legitimate de- 
scent from the hero of 1745—their father, who is still 
alive, being the son of that prince by his wife, the Prin- 
cess de Stolberg. ‘A Scottish doctor, named er par 
being,’ says our author, ‘at Florence, was asked 
stranger of high distinction to come to see a noble lady 


who was considered in danger of her life. He was sworn | i 


to secrecy as to what he should see, and with bandaged 
eyes was conducted to the lady who required his care. 
Arrived at the place, he saw a lady extended on a couch, 
who had just given birth toason. A nurse had been 
called, and also a priest. A portrait of Charles Edward, 
set in precious stones, lay upon’ the table, and at the 
end of the room stood the prince himself. doctor 
wrote and signed a statement of this fact, which is 
amongst the documents possessed by the brothers Stuart. 
‘There exists a contemporary painting (I am not able to 
where it may be found) which represents Charles 
Edw ard consigning his son to an Admiral Hay, to be 
brought up in privacy at a distance. The admiral is in 
his vessel ; a lady is on the beach upon her knees ; she 
receives the infant from the prince, and the vessel waits 
for them. But why should Charles and his consort con- 
ceal the birth of their son? Why confide him to Ad- 
miral Hay? The answer is, that the prince was assured 
that aenpe would be made upon the life of a new 
heir of the Stuarts, and thought it best that his son 
should be reared without any knowledge of his preten- 
sions to a throne.. His wife, who became infamous 
her connexion with Alfieri the poet, was bribed to 
silence.’ The viscount proceeds to say that the two 
gentlemen have been enjoined by their — to keep 
their birth secret during his life. they are 
content to spend a life of retirement in the island of 


Aigas, with this motto upon their house, * Dieu 1’ 
donné, Dieu I’'a été: que saint nom de Dieu soit beni.’ 
Arlincourt makes 


With a heart full of grief and melancholia, 
1 leave the mountains old of Caledonia+— 


and turned his steps towards Edinburgh. 


passed 

traveller gives the following account of his visit to that 
celebrated house, which is curious in many respects :— 
‘The vestibule of Abbotsford is a hall eet surrounded 
with scutcheons, trophies, and banners: 

the ceiling are admirably sculptured. On the painted 
surrounded by all those of the noble families to which he 
is allied, especially those of the Duke of Buccleuch, \ 
One of the flags in the hall is a tricolor, leh a, 
these words in large characters—‘“ L’Empereur Napoleon 
au 105th régiment de ligne.” “ This flag was taken at 
Waterloo,” said Mrs —— (the housekeeper), who serves 
as a guide to the Abbotsford pilgrims. _ “ This ‘flag. is 
not a French one,” I answered without hesitation. Mrs 
—— frowned. “Ican furnish an incontestable proof 
that the supposed trophy given to Sir Walter Scott as 
historical, never Sgured | in the ranks of the imperial 
army. The English artist who manufactured it has 
himself imprinted his own fraud on it. The words cent 


indi ble; 
harles. | but in place of them, th has been put. The word cin- 
quieme is written in English ‘ fifth, and the two last 
letters of fifth were substituted for the tliree last of 
cinquiém:. There could not be a more stupid mistake; 
and it must have escaped Sir Walter Scott’s attention, 
or he would not have allowed it to remain.” I leaned 
down towards the flag, the better to examine it. 

thing must be touched here,” said Mrs —— 

“TI am incapable of taking that liberty,” I 

said. We passed into Sir Walter’s breakfast-room. 
was writing a few words in my pocket Se with 
pencil, looking at the Gothic gallery with pointed 
arches which led to it, and which reminded me of 
the chapels of Melrose abbey—“ It is not allowed 
to draw!” again cried Mrs —— in a perem 

I showed my little book to the she- 

that there were no traces of drawing on 


ward had attracted my attention, and I had taken 
note of it. When we got to the great dining-room 
Abbotsford, where were the portraits of 
Charles XIL., and Thomson the poet, I had 
my pencil once more. “ It is not allowed 
said the crabbed conductress. At this I lost pati 
and answered, “ You ought not to be allowed to s ’ 
you profane this sanctuary :” and when, ‘a few minutes 
her reward, I was tem: to exclaim in my turn, “It is 
not allowed to pay Pere Sir Walter Scott's little 
arsenal appeared to me extremel. 
a number of precious arms. portrait is in the 
drawing-room. He is seated with two little bo gh 
him. There is also the portrait of his wife; she was 
French lady, named Charpentier. 
pe by ‘way of Gretna Green, 
posting to Lon lon, too! uarters very appro- 
priately at the Travellers Chan He returned to te 
continent without any other accident than 
aground in the steamer at the mouth of the 


by The yessel and all hands were, however, got off safely. | te 
Determined, render his work |e, 
one exclusively of amusement, atleast half of its pages | 


it may be supposed, to rende: 


* Le coeur plein de regrets et-de: 
Je quittai les vieux monts de la 


| 


ah 


It contains | 


= 
i a are 0 
has 
: Highlands in a couplet, which may be freely rendered | admi 
thus :— 
Rain 
He visited in th 
; all the notable places in the Scottish capital; and, after ls str 
a short stay, continues his route southwards. Abbots- chang 
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OUR PHILOSOPHER’S DREAM. 
Rarin—rain—rain! North, south, east, west, not a rent 
in the cloudy curtain that shut out the sunshine; not 
neta ms blue sky to let in even a ray of hope for a 
The third der, 's too, of this wet and chilly 

weather, and we, a party of Londoners, invited to enjoy 
that the country! By courtesy it was called camegganth in 
cause the month was August; but pleasanter, 
ded it to meet the clear bracing frost of January, and even 
g snow, than your chilly summer's day, 
t’ be a division in the household about the 
of kindling a fire in the general sitting-room 
out of doors ; how the trees are shivering and 


A 


of the unworthy takes ;’ verily, we must have been an 
unfortunate or an ill-used set. All but Uncle Robert— 
our hostess’s and everybody’s Uncle Robert, otherwise 
called Our Philosopher—who, though not a great talker, 
was still less of a grumbler; and did often enliven.us 
with a pleasant anecdote or shrewd remark, very much 
to the purpose of whatever our discourse might be, 
Yet he who was no grumbler was the oldest of our 
party, and one whose life had, truth to tell, been deeply 
shadowed. He had lost a princely fortune by the 
wrong-headedness of a speculating partner ; death had 
deprived him of a beloved wife; and worldly prudence 
had driven from his side three noble-hearted sons, the 
is | only survivors of a large family. ‘Perhaps,’ asks some 
one, ‘this Uncle Robert had lukewarm feelings, and did 


espe- | not really suffer from these severe trials?’ Nay, if nq 


had marked his quivering lip and glistening eye w 
news came from the pestilential shores of Africa, or a 
gazette from the burning East, or a letter from the 


uch. | jj dripping in their rich foliage beneath the melting sky ; | unsettled and unpoised New World, you would not 
lays }) how the flowers are bent down by the heavy rain, and | have doubted the warmth of his parental love, nor the 
leon }) the young buds, instead of opening in beauty and.fra- | acuteness of his feelings. 

m at | }| grance, trail, soiled and rotting, on the earth! Whither| He was sitting, book in hand; but though his eyes 
arves | have the birds fled so silently? Not one is to be seen were bent down, their adjunct, a pair of spectacles, was 

ag is jor heard. Flap, flap—that is the laburnum branch | thrown up, resting upon his broad forebead instead of 
Mrs | against the drawing-room window—for the wind is | upon that feature which, in the old fable, was so con- 
proof }) i) high, driving the rain as if in sheets of water. That | sequential about claiming the ‘ie oo same, 

tt as | heavy ought to have been cut or trained; yet it| ‘What are you reading, Uncle Robert?’ said our 
verial | iH) made a pleasant shade in the sultry weather last week! | hostess with a smile. 

t has |. We were a party of nearly a dozen, and no doubt| ‘I am not reading, my dear niece,’ he replied ; ‘I have 
8 cent | each person considered him or herself as a reasonably been dreaming the morning.’ 

nus— | good-tempered and agreeable individual; and certainly| ‘Dreaming! Why, you have not been paces. 
able ; | there could be no difference of opinion about the many | and we chattering all the time? she contin 


1 cin- | dmirable qualities, including agreeability and good 
o last |) Mi temper, of our kind host and hostess, and yet the con- 
ast of || HM tinued wet weather, to say the least of it, tried every- 
take ; body. In the first place, the house was one taken by 
ntion, | our host for a short period before commencing a tour, 
eaned while repairs went on in his own commodious residence ; 
“ No- | and surely ‘a furnished house’ is a generic term, ex- 

pressive of great discomfort. No library was found 

among the furniture or articles vided ; 
om). not a book was there in the house, except a few stray 
| volumes which had crept into the ladies’ packages, or 
ointed wereted themselves in the gentlemen’s carpet-bags; 
me_ of aid these, with the omnivorous appetite produced by 
lowed the weather, were, I believe, mentally devoured before 
y tone. theend of the first pouring day. Not a musical instru- 
8, and ment in the rooms, save a shrill five-octave piano, which, 
ing on from its tottering legs to its partial speechlessness, be- 
es Ed- | @¥ trayed all the infirmities of age; an accordion, which 
tmebody had brought, but nobody could play (other- 
oom of wise than asthmatically) ; and a flute, on which a young 
gentleman thought he could eloquent music, 


en out ad with which he had provided himself, possibly with 
2 here, the hope of charming some of the neighbouring dryades 


aod naiades during a projected boating and pic-nic 
eeursion. But as we had ‘too much of water’ around 
&, to admit of our floating gaily upon it, our flute- 


o claim piyer was obliged to content himself with mere mortal 
? oe for whose solace he rung the changes on ‘ Isle 
pare Beauty,’ ‘A Bumper of Burgundy,’ and ‘ Rousseau’s 


Dream,’ kindly volunteering, in the desperation of our 


in the [ii moui, ‘a few bars’ from pieces which ‘he could not 
gs near i tly recollect without the notes.’ Honour be to 
was ® Tillis good nature, if not to his flute-playing !—the first 
Professor could only have done his best for our amuse- | lence, 

Green, Ment. 

appro- In the desperation of our circumstances, some of us 
to the tok to letter-writing ; but our epistles were such lugu- | of 
affairs, breathing little else than discontent, that 
“safely. wey were worthier the flames than the care of the general 
weak Not having exhausted our com ts by 
id ning we began talking of our grievances, and 


see peat always do in such discourse, wonder- 
tial. It would seem that we had all suf- 
a mare or lees from the stings and arrows of out- 

fortune,’ or from ‘ the spurns that patient merit 


the book from his hand in a playful manner. 

‘Indeed I have not. But do you suppose it is only 
the young who are allowed to have waking dreams? We 
old people fashion them, no doubt, in a very different 
manner. There is nothing Arcadian or Utopian about 
them, I grant; ap Myre made up of the recollection of 
facts rather than of the pencillings of fancy, and yet 
perhaps they are almost as airy as the beautiful “ base- 
less fabrics” Shall I tell 
my morning’s the edification of you discon- 
tented mortals ? 

* Oh do, puny and 
we drew round to form an attentive audience. 

‘I shall not stay to inquire,’ began Our Philosopher, 
‘if there be a young gentleman of our party who thinks 
himself a remarkably unfortunate and ill-used 
because his relations have thought proper to find for 
him a government situation, with a regularly increasing 
salary sufficient to supply every reasonable want, in- 
stead of advancing for his use a certain amount of capi- 
tal, from the nucleus of which he is morally certain he 
should have become a second Rothschild.’ 

Here our flute-player looked up with a flushed cheek, 
for the cap fitted him, indeed more tightly than was 
pleasant; but he had the good feeling to know that 
youth cannot be offended by the kindly rebuke of age, 
and he caught Uncle Robert's with a good-humoured 
smile, as our monitor contin 

‘Nor is this all. He entertains an i de- 
lusion that he has an especial talent tt for money- ing, 
whereas he has only elegant tastes which would direct 
the money-spending. He has a decided contempt for 
pony ae apart from its noble purposes of benevo- 
and encouragement to industry of head and hand ; 
and for this Iam one to honour him. But I shrewdly 
— your thorongh money-maker is too often made 

nt stuff, and feels some idolatry towards the 
yellow god iteclf Remember I say too often, not al- 
ways; for some of our merchant princes spend their 
revenues in a truly noble manner. The delusion of our 
discontented one is, moreover, very curious. He scorns 
the patient labour and unremitting toil, and all the very 
arts which yet he thinks he should so successfully prac- 
tise; and there are about half-a-dozen individuals in the 
metropolis whom he only knows by name, who are yet 


| 
To | Mil are occupied with tales and legends, which the authe 
’ has dressed up with all those additions of poetry a 
the dramatic effect, of which he is evidently so great 3 
red admirer. 
il 
if 
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to exchange the deepest 

meeting, by the way, was in a dark, dingy, dusty count- 
ing-house, instead of at the superb villa at which the 
discontented one had pictured the wealthy merchant en- 
joyi appurtenance to refined intellectual enjoy- 


spoke to him from his accustomed niche, where 
he sat before a high desk, which was ted from the 
rest of the apartment by a light railing. He leaned his 
elbow on a closed cheque-book, and looked at the 
youth with a grave, nay, asad expression of counte- 
nance. 
“You are 


too, had sorrows.” | 
There was a pause. “ Ah,” said the merchant at last, | 


tion at my gains, and chagrin at my losses.” And thus’ 
said Uncle Robert, speaking in his own person, ‘the | 
first scene of my waking dream melted away—gradually | 
discovering—shall I tell it you?—a second.’ | 
‘Oh yes,’ was echoed by all, though perhaps we each 
trembled with the thought of being the next exemplar, | 
‘In the second scene of my waking dream,’ continued | 
Uncle Robert, looking, as he spoke, at the youngest of | 
our party, ‘I beheld a bright-eyed girl of about, I sup. | 
pose, seventeen, without a real trouble or sorrow in the | 
world—unless, indeed, the loss of her mother, when she 


unds ; | was an infant, may still be called so—who fancied her- | 


your fresh unbroken spirits, 
tite, and regular hours of 

“But you have wealth,” returned the youth; “ why 
not retire from the turmoil which I now perceive has 
rendered your hair gray before its time, has wrinkled 
your brow prematurely, and withered up the spiritual 
aspirations which, twenty years ago, resembled my 
own ?” 

“Examine my heart more narrowly,” said the mer- 
chant’s Spirit in rather an angry tone, “and you will 
cease to talk so like a fool. Don’t you perceive I am 
one of the so-called rich, whose wealth is credit? If I 
cease for a day to plan and bargain, the machinery stops, 
and all is lost. I can scrawl here five figures in a row, 
and the draft will be honoured. What then? I can 
only, as it were, pass the money from one pocket to an- 
other—embark it in some other speculation. For my 
family’s use, or my own private pleasure, it is often ex- 
cessively inconvenient to write one and two ciphers 
after it. 

“I perceive, however,” continued the youth, “that 
you have a wife and family—the objects with me of a 
romantic ambition ; in I think you married when 
little older than I am now.” 

“ Take off another layer of appearances,” answered the 
merchant’s Spirit, “ and you will discover that I married 
an extravagant woman, solely for the small fortune 
she possessed, with which I began the world. In our 
frequent quarrels, she always tauntingly reminds me 
that everything is hers; and really my splendid man- 
sion is so associated in my mind with discomfort and 

ion, that I feel far more at home on ‘ Change,’ 
or in this counting-house, than anywhere else. I 


self cruelly used, because her stepmother still exercised 
parental authority over her; apportioning the ocempe- | 
tion of her time, directing her reading, and evenithe | 
choice of her companions. She fancies she could haye | 
submitted toeven a harsher government from her own 
mother, but feels sure she would not have exercised her || 
power half so tyrannically. Her regret for her parept, | 
and affection for this ideal of a mother, we all can under. | 
stand and admire ; but just now the especial objects of 
her envy are a family of giddy girls, who, like herself, are 
motherless, but who, unlike her, have escaped from con- 


vered | trol, salutary or not. It is true that she does not think, | 


if she had equal liberty, she should abuse it by idling 

her time in the manner she confesses they do ; but she| 
longs for the liberty, nevertheless, if only to prove her} 
wisdom. Now, in my dream, the Spirit of this young} 
girl was wafted away from the well-ordered home, whieh | 
she sometimes calls a prison; away from the neat cham- | 
ber, well stocked with books, which she calls her own; 

away from her birds and flowers—to a poverty-stricken 

dwelling in the heart of a great city. The poverty was 

of that sort which is the most painful to witness, not | 
the humble, almost contented, poverty which strives 

limit wants and wishes to the means, but the poverty 

which is proud, and is ashamed of itself. 

A woman, really about five-and-twenty, but 
looking middle-aged, was there ; and two sickly children, 
one in her arms, one clinging to her dress. Thus spoke 
the Spirit of the woman to the young girl—for, in my 
dream, they were able to read each other’s hearts. 

“You envy those whose days are passing away, tomy 
mind, like an early scene, from the drama of 


home of it. I was left to servants and hireling teachers, 
all chosen carelessly. I was my own mistress, indeed, 


bear with your folly,” continued the merchant, “ because | perha) 


- you remind me of a dear son, for whom I am struggling 
and striving to carve out a happier fate than my own 
been.” 


“ But,” said the Spirit of the youth, “ it is not because 
you have secret cares that the wealth of every mer- 
chant is but credit, and that every one of them has an 


wife. 


-- 
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the objects of his supreme envy. Now, in my waking | choosing a partner for life, I have often caught m ii 
| dream, I thought that the mind of one ofthese per envying my seemingly more fortunate companions in gM," 
sons and his own were revealed to each other, and business. Yet who knows, if our spirits could hold this Ml facie 
a sort of spiritual communion—a spiritual communion, | intimate communion with theirs, we might discover -- t 
although a bodily meeting, as if they were under a bond ie : 
see you are growing more contented with your lot; 
and as this makes me envy you more, I had rather not | childis 
) examine your mind any further; especially as it is very | 7. 
necessary I should seem unruffied, alike to hide satisfac. |) ‘ 
7 ment an uy comfort. ne visitor seated himse. | how, 
on a hard, tall, uneasy leathern stool, while the mer- | ) he 
quite 
|| tended 
willed, 
first co 
she mc 
kind, t 
“ that the height of human bliss would be to have the on 
power of converting these leaves of paper, by a_few t 
| strokes of the pen, to the value of thousands of po ppl 
.- you are dreaming of doubling and tripling them by suc- | for by 
“ And also,” said the Spirit of the youth involuntarily, iis | 
“ of spending some of the money on a visit to Italy—a el; 2 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City. Oh,” he continued with A 
asigh, “in my unhappy condition, I cannot hope, for ri io 
‘ years to come, to spare either money or time for this = | 
realisation of my youth’s fondest wish.” ee, 
“J know all the thoughts of your mind,” pursued the | The 
i Spirit of the merchant; “and though I am dead to all OD ied rat 
t such aspirations, I remember them well enough to envy fal 
neck—| 
head, a 
ask her 
her—ag 
i the has 
—am hi 
you sha 
hastene: 
The 1 
gloom u; 
seemed | 
‘I kn 
el 
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know tl 
dream, 
Do tell ; 
4 ime to what 
if m ‘Totl 
4 f life. I, too, was motherless from an infant, but my father van 
5 gave me no stepdame; he consoled himself in a very MB oye 
different fashion—was seldom in his house—made 0 jetter 
| 
Wy and steered my course to—a whirlpool. Ignorance Mlitig vey 
- | Vanity, and Self-will, were my pilots, without a wart Bigg sooo) 
E ing-voice to tell me of a beacon. My father was reputed Vishin 
4 rich, and I had many suitors ; but I, who had never beet Ml many of 
controlled, and so had never learned to control myself poverty 
ob would not be guided in my choice, would not give UP ™) Hi yoman 
4 will. I was just your age when I eloped with one, worthy trighter 
of me, but quite unworthy any nobler spect temptatic 
4 | men of womanhood. I never believed my father would Yet, surr 
a withhold his pardon and a provision ; but when we dit for bread 
covered my mistake, my wretchedness began. My Basin, 
pected fortune had been the lure ; I was soon « 
4 with contempt, and, by degrees, with all the harshnes#iiy, other 
and cruelty that a brutal to of Fou 80 ec 
z on the helpless. My husband’s bad c exclud tragglin 
“C t; and though I feel a degree of envy | me from worthier associates than his companions; MJRg com 
for such as you, with youth, health, and, in human pro- | father’s doors are shut against me; gnawing pove od” a 
a bability, a calm life before them, with sufficient leisure | and mutual hatred rule our wretched household. I alterns 
i and freedom from heavy care, with the privilege of | still young, but I have only hope in the grave. eign, .. 
q 
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ey watched by your bed- 
| your feverish head upon her bosom ; 
} how, in those days, you loved her very dearly, and, 

knowing no called her ‘mother, I can see, 


too, how she loved you almost as much, and tended you 
quite as carefully, as in later days she has loved and 
tended her own child. I can see, too, how the self- 
willed, self-governing cousins, whom you so much envy, 


| dais the possibility of your choosing an unworthy hus- 
| band, since high character is the only passport to your 
jaequaintance. Oh,” sighed the Spirit, “how I envy 
jyour lot! How delicious does your flower-strewn path 
appear! How sweet the security of your present bond- 
ge to my wrung repentant heart 
| The monitor paused, and the fair girl to whom he 
had rather particularly addressed himself, rose with 
| tearful eyes, and passing her arm round Uncle Robert’s 
neck—he was her uncle—pressed a kiss upon his fore- 
head, and whispered, ere she left the room, ‘I go to 
uk her forgiveness of all my petulance; I will write to 
!her—again I will call her mother. She will forgive as 
the has forgiven, and she shall feel that I am changed 
-am humbled—am grateful. And you, Uncle Robert, 
you shall think better of me. Nay, I must go,’ and she 
hastened away to hide her emotion. 
The tears of the pretty little maiden had thrown a 
i goom upon the party, and even Our Philosopher himself 
| wemed somewhat affected. 

‘I know,’ said a gentleman of the party, twisting 
tome closely-written paper into all imaginable shapes, 
md offering himself in a good-humoured manner for the 


monitor, 


Wages of every noble Work do yet lie in Heaven, or 
else Nowhere?” Verily, he may be envied, but would 


Such fame! What can the world bestow that is 
ble to it?’ returned the author of the ode. 

ink of your own fame,’ interrupted a lively lady, 

pea counting as she spoke upon her fingers; ‘ first, you 

wrote a prize essay at Oxford, then you contributed 
poetry to one annual and to three county newspa) 
and since then you must have enriched at least a 

sand albums with your effusions.’ 

‘To be re at last for my ambition,’ said our 
author, taking the irony in good part; ‘ well, one thing, 
at least, I will strive = iS the appreciator—the en- 
courager of genius. ill this please you, my dear 
philosopher ?” 

‘Your hand upon And take an old 
ng | than the man of genius himeel for one appreciator 
can encourage and foster many of those who only want 
a helping hand.’ 

And so ended Our Philosopher’s Dream. And behold, 
while it was telling, the weather had cleared, the rain 
was over, or, as I once heard a little girl say, ‘it was 
used up.’ Whether it was the result of the dream or 
the sunshine, I cannot tell, but certainly all our discon- 
tent was over. A walk in the grounds we must hdve, 
thick shoes provided. How sweet the carnations smelt 
after the rain! Even we were in good humour with the 
snails, who crawled—no, galloped, as they always do on 
such occasions—across our path, though we knew them 
to be on the high road to assert their prior claim to the 
peaches and nectarines. Did not this alone prove the 
general contentedness of heart and toleration of spirit 
induced by Uncle Robert’s dream and—the sunshine ? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A BRILLIANT CAREER INTERRUPTED. 

A case like the following is by no means uncommon. 
A barrister enters upon his professional career with all 
the advantages of talent and industry. While yet in the 
prime of life, he attains the first rank in his profession, 
and even begins to receive some of those political 
honours which are reserved for lawyers of the highest 
character. All at once, in the midst of the highest 
professional triumphs, he is compelled by bad health to 
retire for a time from exertion. Soon after, the public 
tendencies, and is not expected to resume 
what are we to attribute this sudden fall in a po he > 
brilliant? Solely, no doubt, to the excessive application 
into which a successful lawyer is tempted while he has 
strength to give to it. Fifteen thousand a-year is before 
him, if he will work for it night and day, denying him- 
self all recreation and be en of life. Having the 
strength of resolution and capacity of self-denial which 
, | are requisite in the case, he does not scruple to make 
this awful purchase, altogether ignorant that there is 
anything but his will to be consulted in the matter; for, 
while admired for his abilities, and called ‘ learned,’ his 
education has never given him the slightest hint, but 
rather endeavoured to conceal from him, that he has a 
body and brain subject to natural laws, which he can- 
not systematically outrage without incurring penalties, 
some of which consist of a short imprisonment (tran- 
sient illness), others of mutilation and disablement 
— paralysis, &c.), while the last and worst, 

though often the most merciful, ma _ well be called 
5 A few years, therefore, see advanced to 
wealth and honours, but at the same time deprived of 
all power of enjoying either—the exhausted spendthrift 
of his physical energies, the condemned malefactor of 
nature, a mere wreck left to beacon others away from 
the same danger, but unfortunately not even service- 
able in that miserable capacity, few or none possessing 
the knowledge which might enable them to trace the 
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vself | heart more closely, it is more fit for you to read now 
s in } rs it was in my girlhood.” I thought,’ continued 
this || Uncle Robert, ‘that there was a long pause, and that 
a the two looked into each other's faces. At last t 
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children, now there must have been a third scene to you i 
ius spoke dream, for I was the grumbler-in-chief this morning 
r, 1 MY HM Do tell me, dear Uncle Robert, most sage philosopher. a 
rts. to what Spirit you introduced mine ?” 
ay, tomy HE “To the Spirit of the author,’ returned our y 
my OW! EM miling again, ‘ whose fame you, one of the diletantt 0 : 
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teachers Hl though it speaks only of the laurel wreath, without on¢ a 
s, indeed, Hl dusion to the poison which may be distilled therefrom 
gnorane Hl itisa very respectable production, and would be a grace 
it a war i fil accompaniment to the pecuniary present you ar 
us reputed Wishing to offer him. You know he is poor, but, lik 
never beet many of the rich, have a very vague idea of his sort o 
rol mysélh soverty—a poverty very different from that of th 
jive UP ™ i woman which I described, for his fame really shines th 
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effect to its true causes. In how strange a light does 
this present our very foremost men, erudite in thou- 
sands of things of little use, but left in the dark with 
regard to a few physiological facts on which the most 
important of secular interests, that of health, depends! 
It used to be said that, before forty, a man must be 
either a fool or a physician ; that is, must, if wise at all, 
have been forced to acquire some knowledge of medi- 
cine; but, unluckily, the fact is, that many men the 
reverse of fools never become aware that they have a 
constitutional system liable to be diseased, till they are 
struck down hopelessly by the consequences of their 
imprudence. The adage should be improved: it is not 
a knowledge of medicine which is wanted, but of hygiene, 
or the conditions necessary for preserving health—a 
science involving nothing beyond a few slight rules for 

rsonal government. But when shall we see even this 
ittle knowledge universally communicated—when shall 
we see it reach even those called the educated classes ? 
Alas! many victims will fall before then. , 


SHORTENING OF THE HOURS OF LABOUR IN RETAIL 
TRADES, 


The efforts of the large class of shopmen to obtain an 
abridgment of the hours of attendance seem likely to 
be attended with success. The utility of early shop- 
shutting seems to be universally acknowledged, the 
masters being generally as well inclined to it as the 
men. Everybody sees that long-protracted attendance 
is unfavourable to the health of shopmen, and preclu- 
sive of all mental improvement; also that a mere con- 
densation of the same amount of business into a shorter 
time, is neither an injury nor an inconvenience to any 
one. There is a good, then, to be done by a general 
system of early shop-shutting, and no harm: this being 
considered as admitted, the great question occurs—by 
what means is early shop-shutting to be effected? It 
clearly and solely, in our opinion, depends upon the 
public. The public must cease to resort to shops after 
an early hour of the evening, otherwise there can be no 
early shop-shutting. And this is simply because there 
is a minority of dissentients and greedy men, who will 
keep open later if there be a flow of custom, and who 
will thus compel others to keep open too, so that any 
resslution of the maiority to c early would soon be 
broken through. Obviously, the only means of inducing 
the minority to conform to the practice of the majority, 
is to convince them that it is not for their interest to 
keep open beyond a certain early hoyr. And this the 
public can do by simply refraining from the purchase 
of articles at shops after that certain hour, and by dis- 
countenancing in every other way those who attempt 
to protract business beyond it. We call, then, upon the 
public to act in this manner. Humanity towards a 
class of their fellow-creatures demands that they 
should abstain from resorting to shops after the cer- 
tain hour alluded to: they are required to look upon 


this as a moral duty, which it really is, since such im- | hand 


portant interests depend upon it. Let every master and 
mistress, every servant, every person from the highest 
to the lowest rank, receive this as a branch of the grand 
law of love to our neighbour—rrapE NOT AT LATE 
nouns. We repeat that it altogether depends on the 
community at large whether shops are to be shut early 
or late: on the public, then, be the praise or blame of 
the success or failure of this reformation. 


*‘REVENEZ A VOS MOUTONS’ 
Wuew any person, in telling a story, or taking in 
an argument, wanders away from the subject, wien 
recalled to it by the phrase, ‘revenez 4 vos moutons’— 
return to your sheep ; or, as a variation, ‘revenons & nos 
moutons’—let us return to our 8 This is common 


we venture to make 


of the comic drama of our livel bours across 
> ly neigh the He h 


The expression occurs in a farce named ‘ Maitre erie 
Pierre Patelin,’ which appeared in print as early as | makes i 
1474, and is then spoken of as an old piece. The name | js, that. 
of the writer, notwithstanding various sage conjectures | under p 
on the subject, remains still one of the undiscovered | jpa but 
mysteries of literature. Supposing it to have been pro. | ing, wh 


duced shortly after the commencement of the fifteenth |i 


century, it continued for three hundred years to be a | Agnelet 
general favourite on the French stage ; and, to render it | Guillau 
still more acceptable, it was modernised and improved |{M of playi 
by Brueys, a popular comic dramatist of his time (1640- | nothing 
1723), and named by him ‘ L’Avocat Patelin.’ In this |B for supy 


new form the piece was brought out on the 4th of |} master’s 


June 1706; and uniting much of the finesse of Molitre | All th 
with the comic power of Rabelais, it has remained a |B M. Guil 
favourite even to the present day. In the original farce, |B tp Patel: 
the saying ‘revenons 4 nos moutons’ occurs at least | his own 
once, but in the piece as modernised by Brueys, that |B of which 
form of the phrase’ is dropped, and ‘ revenez & vos mou- | nised, h 
tons’ is only employed. The following sketch of the MM handker< 
story will show the droll origin of these expressions, a glimps: 

Patelin, an advocate, living with his family in a [MB with the 
village near Paris, wishes to provide a good match for |¥ amusing 


his daughter; but unfortunately his circumstances are | 
so poor, and his dress so shabby, that his appearance I being jut 


deters all those who might otherwise become suitors, | himself 
His wife is constantly reproaching him, and, driven to MM case by ¢ 
desperation, he determines at all hazards to provide MM with twe 
himself with a new coat. One of his neighbours is MM defendan’ 
Monsieur Guillaume, an avaricious woollen-draper, to iM laume de 
whom Patelin has never yet spoken. He is particularly | yesterday 
struck with a piece of cloth which is temptingly dis- [ij moming, 
played in the draper’s window, and hits on an ingenious The Ju 


expedient for obtaining a suit from it, without the dis- | 
agreeable, and to him the impossible, formality of paying, 
He goes to his neighbour, and commences the attack by 
declaring his name, which he is quite sure the shop- | 
keeper must know perfectly well. M. Guillaume de- 
clares tartly that he does not know him. ‘I'll soon} 
make him w me,’ says the wily lawyer to himself. 
‘I have found,’ he continues aloud, ‘among the memo 
randa left by my late father, a debt which has not 
been paid.’ Guillaume interrupts him hastily with, ‘It 
is no affair of mine, sir ; I do not owe a penny.’ Patelin 
replies soothingly, ‘No, sir; quite the contrary. My 
late father was the debtor; it is he who died in yow 
debt—some thirty crowns or so. As I am a man df 
honour, sir, I have come to pay you.’ This sharpens 
the draper’s memory like magic. ‘You have come 
to pay me, sir?’ he exclaims. ‘ Well, now you met 
tion it, I have a giimmering recollection of your name. 
O yes, I have known your family for a long time. You 
used to live in a neighbouring village. In fact your 
father and I were on the most intimate terms. 1 beg 
you a thousand pardons, my dear sir. Allow me 
youachair. Pray take a seat. Sit down, sir, 
beg.’ The subject of the debt is naturally continued 
Patelin will pay it to-morrow; and looking about him, 
he affects to be struck for the first time with thet 
markably fine colour and texture of the cloth which had 
attracted his attention. The draper, thrown off his 
guard by the prospect of receiving payment of a debt 
he never heard of, and susceptible of flattery through 
his cloth, is easily induced to cut off a suit, which # 
to be settled for along with the debt on the following 
day. The business: being thus amicably arrange 
Patelin puts the cloth under his robe, and takes # 
graceful leave, by inviting the draper to dinner. 1 
day after, Guillaume punctually keeps his appo 
ment, expecting a good dinner, and a sum of monef 
to which he has no right. Arrived at Patelin’s hov 
the advocate feigns madness, raves at his visitor, 
will not answer a single question concerning the del 
the cloth, or the invitation to dinner. The draper } 
comes furious, and leaves the house, threatening ve 
geance and the full terrors of the law! 
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He has, however, another law-plea already on hand 
against his shepherd, Agnelet ; for M. Guillaume is the 
r of a quantity of sheep, the wool of which he 
makes into cloth. His accusation against the shepherd 
is, that he has been in the habit of murdering the sheep, 
wider pretence that they are ill, and then selling them 
toa butcher ; nor is the accuser deterred from proceed- 
ing, when he suspects Valere, his son, of conniving at 
i nd sharing the booty with the treacherous shepherd. 
Agnelet applies to Patelin to conduct his defence against 
Guillaume ; and the lawyer puts him up to the scheme 


nothing but ‘Bée!’ He is also to enter a cross-action 
for supposed damages received in the head from his 
master’s repeated thrashings. 

All the parties speedily meet before the judge, and 
M. Guillaume determines to plead his own cause, much 


to Patelin’s horror; for he perceives in the prosecutor 
least |B his own victim, who will doubtless divulge the cheat 
that |B of which he has been guilty. Not wishing to be recog- 
mou- | 
f the Mp handkerchief to his face. Meanwhile Guillaume catches 


aglimpse of him, and mixing up the advocate’s fraud 
with the case really before the bench, makes a most 
amusing confusion of statements—the six ells of cloth, 


s are MB the promised thirty crowns, and the twenty-six sheep, 
rance |B being jumbled together in a manner as bewildering to 
aitors, | himself as unintelligible to the court. He opens his 
ven to Mm case by accusing Agnelet of killing and making away 
rovide |B with twenty-six sheep; Patelin, as advocate for the 
urs is im defendant, affirms that the sheep died of the rot. Guil- 


yer, to HM lume denies it; and adds, ‘Why, he carried away 
ularly MM yesterday from my shop six ells of cloth; and this 
ly dis- (ij moming, instead of paying me thirty crowns——’ 
enious The Judge. But what have six yards of cloth and 
be dis- This, as I under- 
ay iDg. it, is a question of stolen sheep. 

ack by Guillaume. Very true, sir; that is,as you say, another 
, shop- HR affair, which I shall come to presently. You must 
me de- know, then, that I concealed myself in the sheep-house, 
ll soon Mand (aside, glancing at Patelin)—yes, it is he; I am 


sure of it—and, your worship, I saw this fellow ap- 
proach ; he sat himself down, and took a os 
md—and—managed with his flummery and fine w 
tocheat me out of six ells—— 
The Judge. What! six ells of sheep ? 
Guillaume. No, no; six ells of cloth. HimI mean! 
The Judge. Be good enough to drop the cloth and 
this gentleman for the present, and return to your 
sheep (revenez a vos moutons !) 
Guillaume. Very well, sir. Well, then, that fellow 
mean my cloth. No, no, I was right at first ; his knife— 
ie—he — he —tucked the cloth under his robe, and 
arried it home ; and this ey in place of paying 
neither cloth nor 


ety crowns, he be had 

me 

n, sir, laughs heartily, and the judge exclaims, ‘ But 
ntinued sheep, I repeat—return to your sheep. I fear you 
ee hardly in your senses. Collect yourself, I beg, and 
te etu 


to your sheep.’ 

Patelin. Your worship is quite right. He does not 
what he is talking about. 

Guillaume. Indeed but I do. He has, as I before 
i, stolen twenty-six ; and this morning, in- 
of paying me for six of cloth, best superfine 


The - Stop, Monsieur Guillaume, not all the 
kingdom could, from your statement, be 
your affair. You accuse the shep- 
d of having stolen twenty-six sheep, and you inter- 

t your plea with some extraordinary allusions to 
it yards of cloth, thirty crowns, and other matters per- 
ttly irrelevant. [Guillaume attempts to speak about 
telin.}] What! again? Come, sir, return to your 


your name ? 


| of playing the idiot, and whenever questioned, to say | ing 


Agnelet. Bée! 

Guillaume. It is false! His name is Agnelet. 

The Judge. Agnelet or Bée, it matters little. Tell 
me, is it true that your master left to your charge 
twenty-six sheep? 

A t. Bée! 

Judge. He. is perhaps alarmed, poor fellow. 
Listen, and do not be afraid to answer. Did Monsieur 


Judge. What an extraordinary mode of answer- 


1 atelin. The fact is, the prosecutor has so frequently 
beaten the poor fellow about the skull, that his intellects 
Judge, ¥ have acted 

ou have 
sieur Guillaume. 

Guillaume. What! done wrong? When one has 
stolen my cloth and the other killed my sheep? Where 
are my thirty crowns? 


nised, he complains of the toothache, and holds his} ‘The judge despairs of his ever. returning to the 


sheep, and orders the case to be dismissed, leaving the 
unfortunate draper no redress either for the loss of his 
sheep or his cloth. The poor man quits the court in a 
transport of indignation, declaring, not without some 
degree of truth, that it is ‘un jugement inique.’ 

There is a sort of under-plot, the conclusion of which 
is, that Guillaume’s son marries Patelin’s daughter, 
which may be supposed to cance! the fraud on the ill- 
used draper. Towards the conclusion of the piece, there 
is a droll scene between the shepherd and Patelin, who, 
when demanding his fee, can get only a repetition of 
the sound ‘ Bée !’"— a retort which our readers will allow 
the advocate had properly earned by his roguery. 

Such is the origin of the expression which heads this 
notice. The play eg so popular, that the phrase 
revenez a vos moutons has been, ever since its appear- 
ance, in constant use when occasion serves for its intro- 
duction. When well performed, or well read, as we 
lately had the of hearing it, by M. Guillerez, 
in the course of some excellent lectures lately delivered 
by him on French literature in Edinburgh, it is felt to 
be one of the most successful pieces of drollery, and 


*L’Avocat Patelin’ has been transferred to the British 
stage under the title of the Village Lawyer. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
PROFESSOR WALLACE. 

(The following memoir is abridged from a paper which appears 
in the quarterly fasciculus of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
published February 9, 1844. So interesting a picture of natural 
talent and modest worth pressing its way to distinction through 
social difficulties, has rarely come under our attention.) 
LL.D., late professor of mathe- 
matics in the university of Edinburgh, was descended 
from a family in humble circumstances, which had 
been settled for some generations at the village of Kil- 
conquhar, in Fifeshire. His 
small property, the greater part of whic lost thro’ 
injudicious management. His father established him- 
self at Dysart, a sea-coast burgh in Fife, as a manufac- 
turer of leather and shoes for exportation, and for some 
years carried on a considerable trade, which, however, 
was ruined by the breaking out of the American war. 
The subject of this memoir was born at Dysart on the 
23d of September 1768, and was the eldest of a numer- 
ous family. 

In a 2 circumstances of his early life, he 
used to relate that the first rudiments of his education 
were received from an aged widow in the town, who 
kept a school for children, and retailed small wares. 
About the age of seven, he was removed to a school of 
a better class, Go instruc- 
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already been grounded by his father, and had made 
pavers in it before he was advanced to 
that department in the routine of his school progress. 
His attendance at school—for instruction it can scarcely 
be called—was discontinued when he had reached the 
age of ten or eleven years; and, according to his own 
statement, all he owed to the schoolmaster was the 
power of reading, and of forming, in a very indifferent 
way, characters by writing. His knowledge of arith- 
metic he owed to his father, and to his own strong 
liking for the subject. 

In 1784, when in his sixteenth year, he was sent to 
Edinburgh to learn the trade of a bookbinder, and after 
a year or two of probation, he entered upon a regular 
enetonty to this craft. But his passion for the 
acquisition of knowledge had been thoroughly roused 
by the perusal of some books which had fallen in his 
way, and during the period of his ss he 
devoted every spare moment to reading. These mo- 
ments were, however, few. His master happened to be 
a person who had no sympathy with literary tastes, and 
no other concern about his apprentices than how to 
extract from them the greatest amount of labour. But 
his father, a man of considerable intelligence, and strict 
religious principles, having removed with his family to 
Edinburgh, he had the comfort of residing, during this 
period, in the house of his parents, and the advantage 
of their society, encouragement, and moral superinten- 
dence, to which he professed himself to have been greatly 
indebted. His occupation, also, was in some res’ 
favourable to the gratification of his tastes. Books of 
science were constantly passing through his hands, and 
his curiosity could not be restrained from occasionally 
casting a glance at their contents. He had also ac- 
quired a few mathematical books of his own; and such 
were his ardour and enthusiasm in their study, that it 
was his constant practice to take his meals with one of 
them in his hand, and to carry one in his pocket, to 
read on his way to and from the workshop. By this 
assiduous application, before he reached the age of 
twenty he had read and made himself master of Cunn’s 
Euclid, Ronayne’s Algebra, Wright’s Trigonometry, 
Wilson’s Navigation, Emerson’s Fluxions, Robertson’s 
Translation of La Hire’s Conic Sections, and Keill’s 
Astronomy. Of these books he cherished the remem- 
brance, as the means by which he had been enabled to 
grope his way into the region of the mathematics. 

Hitherto, Mr Wallace’s efforts to acquire knowledge 
had been made under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances—without sympathy from any one but his father, 
and without a companion or friend to appreciate his 
exertions or applaud his success. But he was now ap- 
proaching the turning-point of his fortunes. He hap- 
pened to become acquainted with an elderly & pm a 
carpenter by occupation, who was employed by the 
celebrated Dr John Robison, the professor of na‘ 
pailosophy, as an assistant in his class experiments. 

his man, though a great reader of books, was no ma- 
thematician ; but he had sat too near the feet of Gama- 
liel not to have imbibed a respect for the science, and 
for the pursuits of his young friend. With an excusable 
vanity, he was in the habit of boasting of his intimacy 
with the professor, to whom he proposed to introduce 
Mr Wallace. ‘The latter, however, with great good 
sense, declined the kindly-meant offer until the term of 
his apprenticeship had expired, when, though still with 
some diffidence and hesitation, he was prevailed upon 
to take advantage of it. Armed with a letter from his 
humble patron, he waited wu the professor, who re- 
ceived him with great kindness, examined him with 
respect to his proficiency in geometry and the conic 
sections, and inquired into the circumstances of his life, 
and the means by which he had made so much progress 
in the mathematics. In the course of the conversation, 
Dr Robison considerately took occasion to warn him 
that the study of mathematics was not likely to lead to 


doomed to a life of labour, he 

by the pleasure to be derived 

knowledge. The interview ended with an invitation 

from the professor to attend the course of lectures on # by gen 
natural philosophy then about to begin. Sensible as he MM mather 
was of the advantages which he could not fail to derive HM} he con 
from such instruction, it required no small sacrifice on Hi} mencec 
his part to accept the offer; for, being then employed as J nental 


a journe’ the time thus occupied could only be In 1 
ded by ion 


comman the abstraction of an equal portion from 9 resoluti 
his hours of rest or sleep. Every difficulty, however, self by 
gave way before a determined will. The class way MM bably s 


if he were asked which had been the happiest period of 
his existence, he would refer to that at which he at. MM tended : 
tended the lectures on natural philosophy, when, for the JJ acquire 


first time in his life, he had the means of receiving MM Playfai 


sound instruction, and found himself in the company of | in a deg 
young men devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. after-lif 

Dr Robison’s next act of kindness was to introduce HB of chem 
him to his colleague, Mr Playfair, the professor of ma- 9 to repai: 
thematics. Mr Playfair was no less struck with the J his earl) 


extent of his acquirements, and likewise offered him | In 17! 
admission to the mathematical class. But attendance I fessor P 
on two classes in one day being, in his circumstances, MM teacher | 
entirely out of the question, he was under the necessity | respect « 
of declining the offer, much, it may readily be believed, Hi value; b 
to his regret. Mr Playfair, however, from this first in. 
terview, took a warm interest in his welfare, advised 


him with to the course of reading he should J gan to w 


follow, supplied him with books from his own library, Mi Society « 
and continued his steadfast friend through life. piler of : 

These details may appear trivial, or unnecessarily 9% 1802, wh 
minute, but it can never be wholly uninteresting te Mj Edinburs 


trace the steps by which distinction in science or litera- Hi by side v 
ture has been obtained, when opposed by obstacles which (i lace had 
might seem, and in ordinary cases prove to be, insur. (% the perio 
mountable. To the individual we are commemorating 9 matical q 
they were all-important : some may receive encourage. Mi tory, the 
ment from his example; and science itself is placed in i others of 
an advantageous light when we see men so eminent as Mi iti 
Professors Robison and Playfair taking trouble with, 
and giving help and encouragement to, a friendles 
young man, who had no claim on their good offices, and J structor 
no other recommendation to them than his successful Military 
struggles in acquiring the elements of those sciences Mj Buckingh 
which they themselves cultivated with such distin. leing a c: 
guished success. On the other hand, the merit must ij «pplicatio: 
have been of no ordinary kind which, to persons of their JM the inforn 
experience, appeared so remarkable. tained als 

About the time he was attending Dr Robison’s lec MM plication i 
tures, he was induced, by the prospect of having the gijrsts the ¢ 
command of a greater portion of time than had yet been j# in the 
at his disposal, to exchange his occupation for that ofjimd no ot! 
warehouseman in a printing-office. While in this occu-fMfhis skill in 


tural | pation Dr Robison paid him a visit, and proposed om" small, ¢! 


him to give private lessons in geometry to one of hisi@jad incony 
pupils. This proposal opened  § a new prospect to him, im the subj 
and admitted the first gleam of hope of his being able™irofessor | 
to emancipate himself from the drudgery of manuilgige, he for 
labour. He now also began to acquire a knowledge diersons wh 
Latin, and in this, as in the study of mathematics, hisgjons of the 
manner of turning time and opportunity to accoum\g™td he wa; 
may afford encouragement to those who are in pursuif] Mr Wall 
of knowledge under difficulties. A part of his duty igen years, 
the printing-office was to collect the successive sheets (Me was y 
a work from a series of heaps arranged round a ci rary lab 


of tables. While engaged in this monotonous occupegpimerous ¢ 
tion, he fixed up upon the wall a Latin vocabulary, fromgen publis 
which he committed to memory a certain number @piich is no 
words every time he passed it in making his rounQP4 perman 
In his study of Latin, however, he received assistandg@m by the 


from a student, to whom, in return, he gave instruct 
in mathematics. 
After he had been engaged a few months in tgpere 
printing-office, he entered into the employment of @ 
of the principal boo of Edinburgh in the capaci? 


anything advantageous in the world: the was, 


ksellers 
of shopman. ‘This change was advantageous in seve 


f duigently attended ; and he has been heard to say, that pectatl 
i 
| 
ment t 
he joir 
ase Tay 
the de 
| only m 
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favourite studies, but to increase his stock of knowledge 

by general reading, and even to give private lessons in 

mathematics in the evenings. While in this situation, 

| he contrived to get a few lessons in French, and com- 
menced 


e on his acquaintance with the works of ‘the conti- 
das [| nental mathematicians. 

y be In 1793, while in his twenty-fifth year, he took the 
from a resolution to give up his employment, and support him- 
ever, Iau self by teaching mathematics privately. This plan pro- 
was I bably succeeded to the full extent of his moderate ex- 


that [MM pectations. He now attended a course of lectures by 
od of MM Professor Playfair, and although, as the course was in- 
.e at. MM tended for an audience far behind him in mathematical 
r the I acquirements, he had little to learn, the example of 
ving Playfair’s manner—dignified, eloquent, and impressive, 
any of jn a degree rarely equalled—was of great use to him in 


after-life. At the same time he also attended a course 
of chemistry, and by assiduous diligence endeavoured 
to repair, to the utmost of his power, the deficiences of 
his early education. 

In 1794, Mr Wallace, on the recommendation of Pro- 


dance (Mm fessor Playfair, was appointed to the office of assistant 
ances, (Mm teacher of mathematics in the academy at Perth. In 
sessity am respect of emolument, the appointment was of no great 
lieved, (am value; but it gave him a settlement in life, with reason- 


irst in- able leisure to prosecute his mathematical studies, of 
\dvised Mf Which he did not fail to take advantage. [He now be- 
should MM gan to write original mathematical papers for the Royal 
ibrary, @ Society of Edinburgh, and to employ himself as a com- 


piler of articles for the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 
1802, when he was only thirty-four years of age, the 
Edinburgh Review placed some of his productions side 
by side with those of Euler and Lagrange.} Mr Wal- 
lace had been for several years a contributor to some of 
the periodical publications in England in which mathe- 
matical questions were proposed, as Leybourn’s Reposi- 
tory, the Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, and 
others of the same class. To this circumstance he at- 
tributed an incident which had an important influence 
m his future life. In 1803 he received a letter, under 
afeigned name, in which he was informed that an in- 
structor in mathematics was wanted for the Royal 
Military College, then established at Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire, and recommended, if he thought of 
leing a candidate for the office, to make an immediate 
splication. Inquiry being made in the proper quarter, 
the information was found to be correct ; but he ascer- 
tained also that it would be necessary to make his ap- 
jlication in person. In matters affecting his own inte- 
tests the disposition of his mind was not sanguine ; and, 
% inthe present case he had no influence to employ, 
mi no other recommendation to carry with him than 
hisskill in mathematics, his chances of success appeared 
small, that he would have been deterred by the length 
aad inconveniences of the journey from thinking more 
i the subject, had he not been encouraged by his friend 
Professor Playfair. On his arrival at the Military Col- 
ge, he found there were several competitors; but the 
ersons who had to decide on the respective qualifica- 
lions of the candidates gave their decision in his favour, 
bd he was accordingly appointed to the office. 
Mr Wallace held this appointment upwards of six- 
ken years, during which period the whole of his leisure 
me Was unremittingly devoted to scientific study and 
trary labour, the fruits of which appear chiefly in his 
merous contributions to the two great Encyclopedias 
n publishing in Edinburgh. This species of writing, 
hich is not particularly well adapted to form the basis 
pi & permanent reputation, was in a manner forced upon 
pagem by the circumstances of his position. On his ap- 
tment to the Perth academy he had married; and 
er he joined the Military College, his family began to 
tease rapidly. The inconveniences he had suffered 
nthe defects of his own early education rendered 
only more solicitous that his children should not 
ur under any disadvantages in this respect, and, as 


they grew up, he placed them at schools in Edinburgh. 
His official income being insufficient for this expense, he 
was led to engage in the works now referred to rather 
with a view to add to his means, and to enable him to 
discharge a sacred duty, than for the sake of any dis- 
tinction he was likely to get by them. No individual, 
perhaps, was ever less influenced by considerations of a 
worldly nature, or more ready to bestow time and la- 
bour upon objects from which he could neither receive 
nor expect any remuneration whatever. 

{Meanwhile his original mathematical papers were 
still continued, and he took upon himself the whole 
trouble, as he deserves the whole merit, of getting an 
astronomical observatory added to the establishment at 
Great Marlow.] In 1819 a vacancy occurred in the 
mathematical chair of the university of Edinburgh 
through the death of Professor Playfair, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr Leslie to succeed him in that of natu- 
ral philosophy, and Mr Wallace resolved on presenting 
himself as a candidate. The patronage belongs to the 
magistrates of the city, who, having in general no pre- 
tensions to be capable of estimating degrees of merit in 
abstract science, necessarily form their opinions from 
the testimony of others, or notions of general fitness, 
and are liable to be acted upon by influences of various 
kinds. In the present case a very keen contest took 
place, for another competitor (a man of general talent 
and great respectability, though unknown as a mathe- 
matician) was strenuously supported by a strong politi- 
cal Bom The struggle terminated, however, in Mr 
Wallace’s election by a large majority of the voters. 
This was the crowning object of his ambition. Ever 
since his appointment to the Perth academy, he had 
fixed his regards on a professorship in a Scottish uni- 
versity as the goal of all his exertions; but his eleva- 
tion to the chair of the Gregorys, of Maclaurin, Matthew 
Stewart, and Playfair, probably did not enter at that 
period into his most sanguine anticipations. 

Mr Wallace had reached the age of fifty-one when he 
was appointed to the in 
Edinburgh; but he still retained, mentally and 
bodily, all the energy 
He held the office till 1838, when he resigned on ac- 


and activity of his younger years. 


count of ill health, having been unable to perform his | 


duties in person during the three previous sessions. 


Upon his resignation, the honorary title of Doctor of 


Laws was conferred upon him by the university, and at — 


the same time he received a pension from government, 
which he enjoyed during the few remaining years of 
his life, in consideration, as the warrant sta of his 
attainments in science and literature, and his valuable 


For some years after his establishment in Edinburgh, 
a considerable ogee of his time was occupied in the 
preparation of his lectures, on which he bestowed great 
pains. When the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was commenced, he undertook the revision 
of all the mathematical papers he had contributed, as 
well as some of those which had been written by Dr 
Robison ; and several of the more important treatises, 
particularly algebra, conic sections, and fluxions, were 
remodelled, and almost entirely re-written. [From 
this time till the close of his life he was diligent, 
moreover, in adding to the stores of mathematical 


in the extent of its applications and the accuracy of its 
performance ; for while the similarity of the copy to the 
original, in all its parts, is preserved with geometrical 
accuracy, the copy may be reduced or enlarged in 
or, by a particular modification 


| = 
@ respects. His circumstances were now considerabl. 
. | improved, and he found leisure not only to pursue hie 
tion 
on 
s he 
| 
oduce | 
of ma- 
th the 
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r litera- 
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insur. 
norating 
sourage- 
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inent as 
ile with, 
riendless 
ices, and 
sciences 
distin- 
rit must 
of their 
son's lee | 
aving the services, up to a very advanced period of life, first in | 
i yet been the Military College, and afterwards at the university aq 
or that of of Edinburgh. 
| 
one of his | 
ect to him, a 
being abiq 
of manu 
ywledge 
matics, 
accoul 
in 
ris duty 
ve sheets 
nd a cirey knowledge. Having also a turn for mechanical inven- 
us Occup tions, he produced an instrument called the Eidograph, 
yulary, fq answering the same purposes as the common panto- 
number graph, to which, however, it is greatly superior, both 
his row 
1 assists 
instruc! 
iths in 
ment of 4 
the cap ferred immediately to metal or stone. Mr Wallace was 
4s in se¥ also mainly instrumental in the erection of the obser- 
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Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
of the Institution of 
Member of the Cambridge Philosophical 


mixing in society, 


country, he took a warm interest. He was the means 
of procuring a monument to be erected in Edinburgh 
to Napier, the celebrated inventor of logarithms; and 
the last occupation of his life was to investigate the 

ini of some of the public charities of the 


original non-resident 

as also a Fellow of the 
a Corresponding Member 
Civil Engi 


of 
illness which had for several years prevented him from 
died at his residence in Edinburgh 
on the 28th of April 1843, in the seventy-fifth year of 
i and si regretted 


the 


by a 


terrible 


vuilt not long since, on the v 


th 


the fiercest and most turbulen 


the tradition, a more than 


skirt, of the territory of 
ndian tribes, a small town 


ge the spring, and gild 


haracterist' many 
the spring. gone by, say they, during a severe an: 


usually gorgeous rainbow was 


hills are in sight, was 


of government of the 
of t becoming one of 


camped near 


y to hand down 


driven 
from whence the spring gushes, as to shiver the rocks. 

ive place unto the water which instantly welled forth 
ey farther add, that the rainbow received equal damage 
with the more durable material, and being shattered to 
pieces, the fragments were mingled with the fountaing 


of the fountain ; and the tints of the rainbow were blent 
with the wave. Both town and fountain are now aban. 
doned to the aborigines, the war with Mexico having» 
weakened the resources of the government as to render 


= e of defending their infant capital from the 
assaults of the Indian marauder. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Their ships sail better, and are worked by fewer men; 
their settlers pay more for their land than our colonists 
and yet undersell them in their own markets. Whereve 
administrative talent is called into play, whether in the 
management of a hotel, or a ship, or a prison, or a fi , 
there is no competing with them ; and, after a little inter 
course with them, I was not surprised that it should be 
so, for the more I travelled through the country, the mor 
was I struck with the remarkable average intelligence 
which prevails. I never met a stupid American ; I neve 
met one at ay ion much information 
might not be gai or who did not aj familiar with 
life and business, and qualified to make his way in them, 
There is one singular proof of the gtneral energy and caps. 
city for business which early habits of self-depend 
have produced ; almost every American understands 
ties, takes a lively interest in them (though many abstain, 
under discouragement or disgust, from taking a practical 
part), and is familiar not only with the affairs of his ow 
township or county, but with those of the state and of th 
union ; every-man reads about a dozen ne 

every day, and will talk to you for hours if you will lister 
to him, about the tariff, and the bank, and the Ashburton 
treaty. Now, anywhere else the result of all this woul 
be the neglect of private business; not so here; an Ame 
rican seems to have time not only for his own’ affairs, bit 
for those of the commonwealth, and to find it easy tom 
concile the a) tly inconsistent pursuits of a bustling 
politician and a steady man of business. Such a union 


along with such force against the base of the hij | 


and caused the prismatic colours which, though brought | 
out by the sun, are ever resident in the translucent ety 


THE MULBERRY-TREE. 
° BY 8. W. PARTRIDGE. 


Tue Mulberry-tree, the Mulberry-tree ! 

No child of the wood so wise as she ; ‘ 
For the spring may come, and the spring may go, 
And her hastier mates in beauty glow, 

Yet still she waits her fitting time, 

Till summer hath reached its sunny prime. 
Prudent, patient Mulberry-tree ! 
What child of the wood so wise as she ? 


But when chill spring hath passed away, 
She quickly buddeth without delay, 
Soon decketh herself in her summer charms, 
And flingeth her dress o’er her naked arms; 
And her ample leaf unfolds at last, 

And her purple fruit doth ripen fast. 
Active, ardent Mulberry-tree ! 

No child of the wood so wise as she. 


Not blindly rash when dangers lour, 
Nor slow in duty’s sunny hour ; 
Still wait with patience, plan with care, 
Yet prompt to act, and bold to dare. 
Thus I'd be like the Mulberry-tree ; 
Happy, thrice happy, if wise as she. 
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} 
vatory at Edinburgh. After a eulogium upon his | 
writings, the memoir thus draws toa pag Profes- | 
sor Wallace was not more distinguished by his mental | 
endowments than for his moral virtues and private | 
worth. In every relation of life his conduct was ex- 
emplary. In his family and domestic circle he was 
greatly beloved. In his general intercourse with the 
world sincere, and independent. In 
society, his habi cheerfulness and good humour, 
5 amiable manners, benevolent disposition, and a never- 
; failing fund of anecdote, rendered him a delightful com- ; 
— and a universal favourite. Generous and liberal 
| all his sentiments, he entertained no envy of the dis- 
coveries of his contemporaries ; no jealousy of the repu- 
h tation of younger men; but was ready at all times to No 
j applaud and encourage merit wherever, and in what- $ 
g ever shape, it made its appearance. For such of his 
a pupils as manifested any remarkable capacity or appli- 
- cation, he entertained an esteem almost amounting to 
affection ; and he was always ready to use his influence, |) Ta 
which was considerable, in order to forward their views || satis 
. in life, or render them any service. In every measure diffic 
j affecting the public good, or the scientific renown of his men’ 
|| repes 
clini: 
were: 
Po 
pl 
refers 
| reaso: 
+ Society ; and oy 
% a@ Tew weeks Deore his death he was elected an Hono- | and p 
f which 
| and of 
. wide circle of personal friends. me || tegard 
rarely to be met with in England—never on the continent Dut tl 
i —Godley’s Letters from America. | gi 
j CURIOUS INDIAN TRADITION. 
-p Some two hundred miles in the interior of the republic ee 
: the rolling country has commenced, and the evergreen 7S} 
3 gummits of the verdant and flowery | which 
. to which the name of Austin was given. For its healthy | ra = 
; locality it was selected as the seat | Sey m 
| republic, and it gave every a | Produc 
| the most populous and active, as it is the most lovely city || tific an 
in this picturesque and beautiful country. solely ; 
Situated in a gently sloping valley on the banks of the men to 
4 wild Colerado, just below the cataracts, and surrounded 
r on all sides by groves of trees, green hillocks, and sparkling BB Place 
ao fountains, it lies in quiet seclusion, almost hid from the }) Such m 
sight of the passing stranger. In fact, the only object to || Tacter, : 
: be seen at a distance is the president’s house, a white it is pr 
aS neat building on the top of a little hill. Not far from the Shakep 
po town, gushing from the broad fissure in the rocky base of ‘ 
. ? a hill, and falling into a deep natural basin, almost like a council 
.- well, isa and delicious fountain, known as Barton’s it produ 
. Spring. or ln no water was ever more truly cool and Fain would I make such wisdom mine, arts. 
. refreshing. Surrounded on all sides by rocks or lofty Prudence and vigour thus combine ; But t! 
: trees, intermimable groves of which branch off on three , 
sides, it does not feel the effect of the sun’s rays but during | ception 
q a very short period of the afternoon, when, through a large 8ppropri 
4 opening between certain lofty and_stately cedars, the } Rature,. 
.° beams of the great luminary fall Po | cognizat 
its oping ot virgin waters w | logies 
; bow. This during about three quarters of an hour, | —————W———_________ : . 
se when the sun sinking still lower, its rays are utterly con- complex: 
tt cealed from the fall. This has given rise to a most curious temblanc 
Pair of | 
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